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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


ITH the utmost allowance for exaggeration in the 
accounts which we receive through Federal hands, 

there is every reason to believe that General Bragg has 
sustained a decisive if not a disastrous defeat at Chattanooga. 
The letters which have recently appeared in the Zimes from 
a correspondent in the Confederate camp, had led us to 
anticipate misfortunes for an army whose growing disor- 
ganisation and thorough want of confidence in their com- 
mander were described in graphic terms by no lukewarm 
friend. But we were hardly prepared for the crushing blow 
which it is said that General Grant has delivered. It would 
seem that the gradual massing of forces under this able com- 
mander convinced Bragg that it was impossible for him— 
weakened as he was by the detachment of troops under 
Longstreet—to maintain the ground in front of Chatta- 
nooga which he had held since the battle of Chicamauga. 
He accordingly commenced a retrograde movement on the 
23rd of last month, probably intending to take up such 
a position as would prevent the Federal troops being 
thrown upon the Georgia and Tennessee railway, to cut 
off his communications with Longstreet. He had moved 
his heavy artillery from the front before his intention was 
perceived ; but as soon as it was discovered, General Grant 
launched two columns against the Confederate lines on a 
group of hills called the Missionary Ridge. The first day’s 
operations ended with the occupation of the south-western 
end of this ridge by the Northern general, Granger; and this 
success compelled Bragg to evacuate the Look-out Mountain. 
He seems, however, to have clung to the northern end of the 
Missionary Ridge; and this was the scene of a desperate 
struggle on the following day. Twice were the assaulting 
columns repulsed with heavy loss. But a third attack was 
more successful, and before the close of the day the Con- 
federates had been driven with heavy loss across the Chica- 
mauga Creek. During the night which followed, Bragg 
fell back upon that portion of the Western Atlantic railway 
which lies between two places called Dalton and Cleveland. 
His object will be apparent when it is recollected that the 
latter town is the point of junction with the Georgia and 


Tennessee line ; and that the former, which lies more to the- 


south, is the terminus of a short connecting link between 
these two great roads. 


With a view of keeping up his communication with Long- 
street at Knoxville—about 120 miles to the north-east—the 
defeated general is said, and no doubt correctly, to have 
thrown his main body as much as possible in the direction 
of Cleveland. Vigorously pursued, the Confederate army are 
asserted to have become little better than a mob; to have 
thrown away their arms; to have surrendered “ by hundreds 





and thousands ;” and to have abandoned sixty pieces of 
artillery to the victors. Bragg had now two lines of retreat. 
Under other ¢ircumstances he would, most probably, have 
adopted that by the Western Atlantic Railway, towards 
Rome and Atlanta. But the advantages of taking this 
route had to yield to the necessity of securing General Long- 
street—if possible—from being overwhelmed by the victo- 
rious troops of Grant; and although at the date of the latest 
accounts Bragg seems to have been still in the neighbourhood 
of Cleveland, it is not unlikely that he would move on to 
the north-east, in the direction of Knoxville. The Federals 
were making great efforts to interpose between his army and 
that place, and according to one telegram their cavalry had 
cut the railway. But there is no reason to believe that 
they have any force in that direction capable of preventing 
a junction between Bragg and Longstreet, should the latter 
have succeeded in capturing Knoxville, and compelling its 
defenders to lay down their arms. We have, however, no 
reliable intelligence from that quarter, and we can only 
therefore say that, if Longstreet had not won a complete 
victory, the news of Bragg’s defeat would compel his imme- 
diate retreat, in order to prevent his army being placed 
between those of Grant and Burnside. Upon that point 
we must wait the arrival of the next mail for further informa- 
tion; but at present it seems most probable that the recent 
battle will result in the evacuation, by the Confederates, of 
the whole State of Tennessee. Turning to another quarter, the 
Federal Army of the Potomac is once more in motion. 
General Meade has crossed the Rapidan without encoun- 
tering serious opposition, and has marched in the direction 
of Orange Court-house. According to one acconnt, General 
Lee was strongly intrenched there, and was awaiting, behind 
his works, the attack of his antagonist, But according to 
another rumour which prevailed in Washington, he had 
made a counter-movement, crossed to the north side of the 
Rapidan, and thrown himself upon General Meade’s com- 
munications. It is not however likely, that, with an army 
weakened by the detachment of the corps now acting in 
Tennessee under Longstreet, Lee would be in a position to 
assume the offensive. Atthe same time, it is reasonable to 
believe that, in a well-selected and carefully-strengthened 
position, he will be able, by standing on the defensive, to 
hold Meade at bay. It was understood ‘that the latter had 
peremptory instructions from his Government to force an 
engagement. 


Although the Emperor of France may affect satisfaction 
at the Ozar of Russia’s acceptance of the principle of a 
Congress, he must be quite aware of the real meaning of the 
letter which he has received from his “good brother” at St, 
Petersburg. It is true that nothing can be more touching 


than Alexander's sympathy with Napoleon’s desire for the 
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substitution of “relations of confidence and good will instead 
of a state of armed peace ;” and they sigh together for a 
loyal understanding amongst sovereigns. But when, having 
“done” the sentiment appropriate to the occasion, he 
actually comes to business, the Russian monarch puts in a 
less brusque way exactly the same questions and raises 
exactly the same difficulties which the English Government 
felt it their duty to interpose. Like Earl Russell, he thinks 
it indispensable to define beforehand the questions which 
should become the subject of an understanding, and the 
basis upon which this understanding should be established. 
As his Imperial Majesty must know that compliance with 
his request is impossible, his polite phrases do not veil the 
refusal which they are intended to soften. We have not 
the text of the answers of Austria and Prussia, but there is 
every reason to believe that they practically amount to the 
same thing, The minor Powers are not quite so much of 
one mind. For while Italy, Sweden, Denmark, Portugal, 
and Spain have intimated an unconditional acceptance of 
the Emperor's invitation, the Kings of Saxony and Wur- 
temberg, and probably other German princes also, make 
their valuable co-operation dependent upon the general 
willingness of the European sovereigns to assist at the pro- 
posed deliberations. 
have manifested a marked disinclination for another Paris 
Congress, it is evident that the current of French indigna- 
tion is to be turned upon England alone. 
of the Senate follows the cue already given by the official 
press. And we may as well be prepared to hear our 
insular narrow-mindedness, prejudice, and suspicion very 
forcibly and abundantly set forth in the forthcoming 
debates in both Chambers. But we are equally accus- 
tomed and hardened to this. We have not found our- 
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out the prospect of a war of succession on a far larger scale 
than that which he has refused to inaugurate on behalf of 
Prince Frederick of Augustenburg’s title to the Duchies, 
It is more important to observe that the Diet have been, 
although with difficulty, dissuaded from substituting Federal 
occupation for Federal execution in Holstein. Had the 
former step been taken, the Danes could not have avoided 
treating it as an act of war, and must have met it accordingly. 
But although it is natural that there should be a general 
disposition to deal in a} similar manner with a Federal 
execution, it is probable that cooler counsels will prevail, 
and that the King and his Ministers will decline to with- 
draw the question from diplomatic discussion. At a con- 
siderable sacrifice of popularity Christian has annulled the 
patent of March 30, which, by prescribing a constitution 
for Holstein without the assent of the Federal Diet, fur- 
nished the main ground for Teutonic intervention. This 
step will not arrest the Federal execution, but it removes 
the only difficulty which England and Russia felt in giving 
Denmark a frank support. It seems likely that France will 
stand aloof from any negotiations which may take place in 


| order to profit by a possible quarrel amongst the disputants. 





Still, although all the great Powers | 


Her suspicious indifference ought not to deceive even the 
statesmen of Austria and Prussia. Compelled to yield some- 
thing to the pressure under which they are just now placed, 


| they cannot be insensible to the danger which menaces them 


The address of | 


selves safe from sharp practice on the part of France or | 
from underhand intrigues with recent antagonists, when the | 
relations between the two countries were of the most | 


intimate character. It must have been clear to everyone 
that the gradually loosening ties of the alliance would have 
to be cast off as soon as the Emperor embarked upon any 
new scheme for amusing France by disturbing Europe. One 
great danger of such a scheme proving successful lay in the 
fear of other nations that it might have our concurrence, or, 
at least, our connivance. The most formidable obstacle to 
its prosecution will be found in our frank avowal that 
we, at least, have no complicity in any plan for the 
rearrangement of Europe. If we have succeeded in 
inspiring other Powers with something of our own spirit, 
and have removed an impression that it might be necessary 
to become confederates in order to avoid being made victims, 
we shall be quite content to bear a good deal of vituperation. 
All that we seek is, in our narrow-minded insular way, to 


preserve the peace of Europe ; and whatever M. Girardin | 


may say, it is obvious we do not stand alone in doubting 
whether this object would be promoted by setting all the 
foreign Ministers in Europe to dispute and quarrel under 
the presidency of M. Drouyn de Lhuys. 


The Austrian Reichsrath is a more powerful and inde- 
em body than the Parliament of Prussia. Count 

echberg, in his recent statement of the policy of his 
Government on the Schleswig- Holstein question, has there- 
fore felt bound to show rather more sympathy for the 

pular ideas and feelings on this subject, than was mani- 
fested by M. von Bismarck. But the practical conclusion 
of both Ministers is substantially the same. We may take 
it as settled, that the two principal German Powers are deter- 
mined to adhere to their engagement so far as recognising 
the right of Christian LX to the throne of the Duchies, as 
well as of Denmark. On the other hand, both are agreed in 
declaring that the enjoyment of that right depends on his 
observance of the stipulations entered into by his predecessor 
in 1851 with regard to the government of his German or 
quasi-German territories. Austria, indeed, goes somewhat 
farther, and argues through her foreign minister that the 
non-fulfilment of these stipulations would re-open the ques- 
tion of the succession to Denmark itself; and a hint is 
thrown out that Germany might eventually be involved in 
a war in order that a Duke of Augustenburg might reign 
in Denmark instead of a Duke of Glucksburg. How 
Germany could, under any circumstances, have a right to 
interfere on a matter so exclusively Danish as this, we are 
at a loss to imagine, and we may, perhaps, assume that Count 
Rechberg had no more serious intention than that of 
assuaging the disappointment he was inflicting, by holding 


from the other side of the Rhine. Without placing any undue 
confidence in their sagacity, we are unwilling to relinquish 
the hope that when the excitement of the moment has 
abated they will be found ready to avert, by some tolerably 
fair arrangement, a struggle in which they would at best 
stand alone, and which would certainly afford at any moment 


a plausible pretext for French intervention. 








MR. COBDEN AND THE TIMES. 


Mr. Coppen’s quarrel with the Times is another instance of 
those faults of temper which disfigure the political career of 
himself, of Mr. Bright, and of their friends. The recent speeches 
of the two great Free-traders happened to contain a considerable 
quantity of unpleasant and ugly complaints directed against the 
owners of landed property. Show Mr. Bright or Mr. Cobden a 
great landowner, and it is like showing a bull a red flag, They 
cannot abide the sight, and make no scruple of saying so. The 
remarks made by both gentlemen at Rochdale were reported at 


_ great length in the leading journal, and with unimpeached accuracy. 


Two long articles followed the next day and the day after, devoted 
to a criticism of the opinions propounded at the meeting. Exception 
was taken by the writer to Mr. Cobden’s and his friend’s attack on 


_ the present system of tenure, as meaning nothing more or less 





j 


than anarchy or revolution. “Is not your language,” said the 
Times, “an incentive to working men to look over the fence of the 
neighbouring proprietor and learn to think that they have a natural 
right to a slice of the soil? When coupled with political appeals 
in favour of reform, is it not holding out an agrarian law as the 
result to be gained by a reduction of the franchise?” Such was 
the argument of the Times. It is possibly not altogether conelu- 
sive, because Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden would probably y 
that they did not mean that landed property ought to change 
violently, but that the law should put facilities in the way of its 
changing hands more easily. Though not conclusive, the argument 
was not, however, unfair or inappropriate, because the masses whem 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden work upon are, perhaps, not logieal 
enough to draw fine distinctions, and often accept inflammate 
language for more than it is worth. It was, in fact, a forcible and 
rhetorical way of putting the dangers and absurdities of such a 
mode of working on a mob. Finally, lest injustice should be done, 
the Times invited Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden to explain themselves 
more clearly if they did not wish to be misunderstood. The passage 
in which this invitation is couched is so much to the point that it 
ought to be quoted literally in any criticism of Mr. Cobden’s recent 
conduct :— 


“This language, so often repeated, and so calculated to excite dis- 
content among the poor and half-informed, has really only one in- 
telligible meaning—‘ Reduce the electoral franchise, for when you 
have done so you will obtain an assembly which will seize on the 
estates of the proprietors of land and divide them gratuitously among 
the poor.’ If this be not the true interpretation of these appeals to 
legislation, Messrs. Cobden and Bright should lose no time in dis- 
avowing it, and in pointing out some means of dividing land among 
the poor by law other than by the confiscation of the property of its 
proprietors. If they do mean this, they have not done much towards 


| forwarding the success of the cause of which they are the advocates. 
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It may be right to reduce the franchise, but certainly not as a step to 
spoliation.” 


As might be supposed, the invitation was not accepted. Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Cobden took no notice of the interpretation put 
upon their speeches, and took no trouble to correct it, if it was 
erroneous. The subject dropped. The world passed on. Mr, 
Bright’s and Mr. Cobden’s speeches faded into indistinctness day by 
day, and at last wore that hazy colouring which generally settles 
on the “last week's news.” After a week or ten days’ interval an 
indirect and incautious sentence about Mr. Bright in an article 
upon a totally different subject, brought down the storm, which 
all direct appeals had not been able to provoke. It was remarked, 
that in a Congress of the European Powers, any proposal for a re- 
distribution of territories would be likely to find as little favour as 
might be shown to Mr. Bright’s proposition for “ a division among 
the poor of the lands of the rich.” This trivial figure of speech, 
which, if not entirely unexceptionable, was but a casual allusion, 
turned out to be the conductor that finally drew the lightning. 
One thing is evident, that Mr. Cobden reads his Times, and reads 
it carefully, even if he abuses it. Probably, half the gentlemen in 
England, who glanced at the article in question, never gave 
Mr. Bright more than a passing thought in connection with it. 
Mr. Cobden, however, who had allowed a direct argument and 
challenge to lie for a week upon the ground unheeded, in the 
twinkle of an eye picked up the glove when it had been let 
fall by the merest accident. In a letter addressed to the 
editor, and founded on this unimportant lapsus penne, but, 
curiously enough, written “ without communicating with 
Mr. Bright,” Mr. Cobden gives expression to a torrent of 
angry feeling against the J'imes and everybody connected with it. 
*‘Groundless and gratuitous falsehood,” “foul libel,” “ calumny,” 
“pre-eminent unscrupulousness,” “moral cowardice,” “ secresy 
to the public,” “servility to the Government,”—such are the 
terms that are strewn like wild flowers over the document in 
question. Worse than this, it concludes with what we are bound 
to call a most virulent personal assault upon the leading proprietor, 
the editor, and the manager of the Times, whom it accuses of 
corruption and servility, and of profiting by a corrupt use of the 
Government patronage ; while it threatens them at the same time 
to remove the anonymous mask which at present hides their 
names from the general public, and to drag them personally into 
the light of day. 

The first thing to be remarked is that Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Cobden, who object to strong language when applied to themselves, 
do not seem to mind applying it to others. What the Times said 
of these gentlemen may or may not be plain and rough speaking, 
but it is certainly not a bit more plain or more rough than the 
language they are themselves in the habit of dealing out to those 
whom they dislike, at large meetings in Birmingham, in Rochdale, 
and at similar places. Rhetoricians who use invective asa kind of 
French polish for their political victims must expect to be treated 
upon the same system ; and that throwing of stones is a mode of 
warfare not altogether uncongenial to Mr. Cobden, is plain from 
the hearty abuse he gives the Times in his letter. He cannot 
henceforward pretend with decency to be mealy-mouthed. 
Secondly, we must observe that Mr. Cobden cannot complain if 
the 7'imes has naturally declined to open its columns to accusations 
of personal corruption charged directly upon its own proprietors 
and managers. It is not usual in political controversy to impute 
motives wholesale, or to call names. Years have gone by since it 
was possible for Mr. Disraeli to describe Daniel O’Connell as a 
Yahoo. Vipers and snakes and ruffians are only to be found in 
authors of the age of Junius. It is commonly and rightly under- 
stood that there are limits within which those who wish their 
letters to a newspaper to appear must confine their powers of 
denunciation. 

The next remarkable fact connected with Mr. Cobden’s com- 
munication is that it is pure invective and nothing more. He does 
not discuss the question whether the interpretation deliberately 
put on Mr. Bright’s speech be the true one or not. He simply 
retorts with a polite species of cursing and swearing. All this is 
done “ without communicating with Mr. Bright himself.” Now, 
there are occasions on which it is right and lawful to be wroth on 
account of injustice done to a silent friend. But these are usually 
occasions on which the silence of the friend is compulsory. 
Otherwise, the friend himself is the proper person to tell us 
whether his language has been misconstrued or no. There was, 
indeed, a remarkable precedent to the contrary the other day in 
the Crawley Court-mattial. Sir William Mansfield had written a 
letter to General Farrall, which was in the temporary possession of 
a third party. Colonel Crawley—with a glorious disregard of the 





laws of evidence—proposed to examine the third party as to what 
Sir William Mansfield’s letter meant. Mr. Cobden has imbibed 
his notions of evidence at some such fountain of justice ; and 
offers, though Mr. Bright is standing by, to inform the world, 
without communicating with Mr. Bright, what that gentleman has 
always said and meant to say. Common sense would rather 
dictate that Mr. Bright should be left to manage his own case. 
He is not a beauty of the romantic ages—nor is Mr. Cobden his 
preuc chevalier. He has got a tongue. More than that, he has 
neglected to avail himself of the natural opportunity to use it. 
The prophet prefers to pass by without a word ; but a bear, in 
the shape of Mr. Cobden, appears from a neighbouring thicket and 
summarily disposes of the traducers of the inspired man. 

The letter which Mr. Cobden got, by way of reply, from the 
editor of the T’imes, in which the reasons are given why Mr. Cobden’s 
letter was inadmissible, is a fair and a temperate one; and puts 
the case of the Times so forcibly that it is almost unanswerable, 
It became, upon its receipt, part of the correspondence ; and when 
Mr. Cobden sent his own letter the next day to the Daily News 
and the Star, he should have sent the Times’ letter also. His 
omission to do so was not perhaps malicious, but it was certainly 
unfortunate, and calculated to give a false impression of the case. 
Now that all is published, the public will judge who is the most to 
blame. The question at issue can hardly be said to be, what 
meaning is to be placed on Mr. Bright’s language. That is a 
matter purely of opinion. The Times thinks one thing; Mr. 
Cobden thinks another. The truth, we may well imagine, lies 
somewhere between the two. The real question here is whether, 
on so slender provocation, Mr. Cobden has a right to fling aside 
all ordinary conventional restraints, and to attack the editor of # 
newspaper—it may almost be said by name—in a most extra- 
ordinary and unjustifiable manner. We regret the whole matter 
for the sake of Mr. Cobden himself. The journals who published 
his diatribe did not consult the best interests of Mr. Cobden 
or of progress. Mr. Cobden is too great a man; he has 
done too much service to the country and indeed to the world 
for any one to find gratification in such a scene. It is on many 
grounds deplorable, and most deplorable perhaps because it ex- 
hibits the unhappy gulf that divides the different sections of the 
Liberal party. The only particle of apology we can find for 
Mr. Cobden in the matter is the warmth of his feeling for 
Mr. Bright’s reputation. Sympathy for a friend’s reputation may, 
however, be carried too far. In this case, we fear, it has led 
Mr. Cobden into an indiscretion which will seriously damage 
his own. 








WANTED AN ANTI-PUGILIST SOCIETY. 


Tuts week the gladiators are abroad. America’s and England’s 
choicest bravoes have met, and England’s champion pummelled 
his rival into jelly in the short space of thirty-five minutes. We 
are tired on such occasions of asking for the police. They are 
rarely present in time to interfere with the day’s brutality ; or if in 
time, the fight is commonly transferred beyond their jurisdiction 
across a bridge, or stream, or hedge, or some other county boundary, 
Justice hunts very lamely on the trail of the prize-ring. One thing, 
however, is plain, that there is a law, and that it is habitually and 
deliberately broken. One other truth is equally patent, that it is 
broken with invariable impunity. The executive is either inefficient 
or else it is unfortunate in the extreme. The conclusion which 
sensible men will probably accept is, that when public authority lags 
and flags, private energy must lead the way. There is a simple 
way of overcoming all difficulties. When a cabman illtreats his 
overdriven horse on Holborn-hill, or a young nobleman tortures game- 
cocks, thereis a Society whose humane duty it is to look after the jaded 
horse and the friendless cock. Its servant or officer puts the police in 
motion or the law in force. When fraudulent defaulters rob their 
employers they know that they have to fear not merely the metro- 
politan detectives, but the Society for the protection of tradesmen. 
There is a Society, again, for the protection of women, which has 
pursued many a villain to detection and punishment, who other- 
wise would be undiscovered and at large. Wherever there is an 
interest of sufficient importance to be protected, it is not left to the 
chance mercies of the law or the police, but finds vuluntary 
defenders. Prize-fighting has been now for a long time both a 
moral and legal nuisance. In spite of its character and of its clear 
illegality, it is encouraged by the same sort of dissolute members of 
the upper classes who are at the bottom of every social pest. The 
police wink at it. Isthmian odes have begun to appear to its 
honour in high literary quarters. The time according to all cal- 
culation has therefore come to establish a Society whose servants 
may help to put the law in motion, where the law at present is at 
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a standstill. We have an Anti-Mendicity Society. By all means 
let us have an Anti-Pugilist Society ; and let its officers be as 
active and as fearless as the officers of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 

It is quite possible to put down pugilism. There is no greater 
mistake in the world than to suppose it has any hold on the English 
people. The English masses do not belong to the Fancy. They 
know very little about it and care less. The number of those who 
uphold it as an institution is not to be measured by the number of 
the crowd at a prize fight. Prizefighting is in no way the poor 
man’s luxury ; nor would its repression cause him a single regret. 
When he attends the gladiatorial exhibitions to which he has 
access, he does so from ‘curiosity alone. If we may judge by the 
eagerness with which pugilists retire from a degrading profession 
the moment they can afford to leave it, or the strong language 
often used as to the blackguardism of the Ring by the literary 
organs of the Ring itself, we may rest assured that few sighs would 
be spent over the grave of pugilism, when it is once dead and 
buried. The truth is that none care about it but the dregs of all 
classes of society. The fallacy of the argument that it promotes 
manliness has been frequently exposed, and by none more ably than 
by the champions and patrons of all athletic exercises. Muscular 
Christianity itself repudiates the Ring. It is as great a discredit 
to that part of the nation which upholds it as the Circus was to the 
Roman mob, and the bull-fights of Barcelona to the Spanish court 
and people. 

In the eyes of the law every prize-fight is a misdemeanour, in 
which all who take part may be punished ; and a conspiracy to 
promote which is in itself a legal crime. It must be possible to 
punish when the fight is over, even if the fight itself cannot be 
prevented. It would be very strange if there were no means of 
reaching even those railway companies which knowingly and 
wilfully lend their assistance to the commission of the offence. All 
that seems to be required is that there should be some body of 
semi-official officers to watch all attempts to break the law, and to 
follow up afterwards in the pursuit of the most notorious law- 
breakers. A few thousand pounds would probably suffice to 
extinguish prize-fighting in England, if the money were spent in 
paying Society’s officers and in putting them in communication 
with the police. 

The scheme seems simple and feasible enough if some of our 
social philanthropists would actively bestir themselves. Until 
some vigorous measure of the kind is taken we shall be exposed to 
the intermittent fever of ruffianism, whenever some American boxer 
chooses to stake his money against an English rival, and to an 
uninterrupted train of breaches of the law at all times,— some 
ending in loss of life, some in injury to limb, all in brutality and 
degradation. If prize-fighting is not what we affirm, let it be 
legalized at once. If it is all that it is said to be, let the law be 
strictly kept ; and as the law is habitually infringed, let us take 
steps to come to its assistance. It is a bad thing fora nation, says 
one of the wise men of past times, whenever bad laws are broken 
with impunity. It is a worse thing when a law so imperatively 
needed for the sake of humanity and of public decency is regularly 
treated with contempt and trampled under foot by the very scum 
and outcasts of society. 








THE FATAL CITY OF INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 


Sir Joun Lawrence has left this country for the scene of his 
future labours as Governor-General of India. Among the eminent 
statesmen reared and fostered by the system of the late East-India 
Company, he has now been selected for a post which had usually 
been committed to some one of Parliamentary experience and 
aristocratic rank. It is, however, melancholy to remark that in 
the highest departments of state service in India glory and death 
are almost as inseparably connected as on the battle-field. 
Dalhousie, Canning, Elgin, Wilson, and Outram, are but a few 
of the recent victims to the anxieties of Indian work and the 
exhausting climate of Bengal. Is our stock of possible viceroys 
so inexhaustible that we can afford to kill them off in this wasteful 
fashion? The time has surely come for considering the sanitary 
objections to Calcutta as the seat of central government. It is 
said that Sir John Lawrence has been acclimatised. But the best 
medical authorities are agreed that for the European there is no 
such thing as acclimatisation in India. One of the best sanitary 
authorities in India, Dr. Moore, of the Bombay Medical Service, 
declares that, as a rule, Englishmen enjoy the best health and 
suffer the least from heat, during their first years of residence in 
India :—“ Acclimatisation as regards an Indian sun is simply im- 
possible,” says Dr. Moore, “Exposure, instead of hardening the 





system, actually has the contrary effect, and the longer Europeans 
remain in this country the more they feel the effects of the vertical 
sun. Every day’s exposure brings them nearer to the final triumph 
of their solar adversary.” We are told to discard any apprehen- 
sions on the score of the new Governor-General’s health, because 
he has already lived in India. But let us remember that Sir John 
Lawrence has habitually lived on the hills. It is well known that 
the Government servants in the north and north-west look with 
terror on a prolonged residence in Calcutta. It used to be said 
that there was no necessity for Lord Canning’s continual residence 
in that “steam bath of Calcutta, where all Europeans look pale 
and ghastly, talk of cholera, small-pox, and dysentery, as habitually 
as in England we look to the glass for wet weather, and where our 
ablest statesmen die an early death.” The catalogue of our losses 
is terrible. Lady Dalhousie, weakened by the deadly malaria of 
the capital, died on her homeward voyage. The amiable and 
beautiful Lady Canning also sank after a short illness at Calcutta 
during the absence of her husband, then on a farewell tour in the 
distant provinces of India. James Wilson, who went out during 
the cold season, at first, it is said, spoke of the climate in the 
language of good-humoured official approbation. But “ when the 
terrible summer came upon him, during the severe labours of the 
first Indian budget, he ceased to joke, though he stood to his post 
to the death with truly admirable courage and devotion.” Mr. Laing 
suifered so severely from the same terrible disease—dysentery, that 
he was obliged to leave his post, and go for a cruise in a Govern- 
ment steamer. He escaped with his life, but his medical men 
would not hear of his return to India, even if he had never had a 
wrangle with Sir C. Wood. Old Indians declare that both Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Laing were somewhat too old to endure an Indian 
climate after long years of hard work in England. But Lord and 
Lady Dalhousie and Lord and Lady Canning were in the prime of 
life when they went to India. Now their places know them no 
more. Outram was energetic enough in Oude, but when he went 
to Calcutta, and took his seat as member of the Supreme Council 
of India, the climate of Bengal made irreparable ravages in his 
constitution, and he returned home, feeble and exhausted, to die. 
Lord Clyde never recovered from the fatigues and anxieties of 
1857-8 unshrinkingly incurred at the age of sixty-five, and under 
the exhausting climate of India. Colonel Baird Smith is dead ; 
Ritchie is dead. Who will say that the dangers of Indian service, 
and especially of Calcutta residence, have been overrated? Is 
it without reason that Calcutta is regarded as a fatal city—that 
when a man of mature age sails from Southampton his friends 
bid him farewell as if he were certainly doomed either to find a 
grave on the banks of the Hooghly, or to return home to die after 
a brief but splendid exile, with broken health and disappointed 
hopes ? 

It may be observed, on the other hand, that Lord Auckland lived 
many years and enjoyed life and health after his return from India. 
Lord Hardinge, too, lived to command the British army and to 
render service to his country during the war with Russia. But 
both Lord Auckland and Lord Hardinge lived much at Simla. 
Lord Gough did the same. Sir Henry Lawrence, like his dis- 
tinguished brother, lived habitually on the hills. The ablest 
officials, we are told, fly to the hills as often as the very stringent 
rules of the service permit. Many Indian merchants have found 
out the value of those places of refuge. The princes of the 
North-West summoned to sit in the Council Chamber at Calcutta, 
made no secret of their detestation of the capital and the climate. 
These princes habitually visit the hills during the hot and unhealthy 
season. A summer in the Himalaya—amidst high table-lands, 
and ina bracing air, where an Englishman would miss nothing 
except the east winds in March and the fogs in November—has in 
it something charming and poetical to those who have to “ work, 
droop, and despair,” in the hated and hateful city of palaces. “A 
thatched cottage in these mountains, with its hedges of the wild 
white rose and the scarlet geranium, its magnificent pines, its 
morning view of the snowy range, with its pretty English women 
and rosy children, with English birds singing in the woods,” fill these 
much endeared mountains with agreeable associations to those who 
have once kept holiday there and rejoiced in their escape from the 
daily vapour-bath of Calcutta at that season, when people “ settle 
themselves down to be clammy, gloomy, and hepatic for six grilling 
months.” 

Contrast this enchanting description of the hills with the picture 
of Calcutta and its climate drawn by the most recent writer on 
India :—“ Take your map of India, and find, if you can, a more 
uninviting spot. Placed in the burning plains of Bengal, on the 
largest delta of the world, amidst a network of sluggish, muddy 
streams, in the neighbourhood of the jungles and marshes of the 
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Sunderbunds, and yet so distant from the sea as to miss the benefits 
of the breeze which consoles Madras for the want of a cold season 
and a permanent settlement—it unites every condition of a 
perfectly unhealthy situation.” The army statistics are appalling. 
Out of every thousand soldiers quartered in Bengal, sixty-five die 
within twelve months. The soldiers’ wives die at the rate of 
forty-four in the thousand, and their children at the rate of eighty- 
eight in the thousand! The European army in Bengal disappears 
in every ten years and a half. The yearly mortality of officers 
of the army in London may be stated at nine to the thousand. 
In Bengal it is twenty-four to the thousand. “ After his first year 
in Calcutta,” says the authority we have just quoted, “ an English. 
man can no longer sleep as he once slept, or eat as he once ate, 
and it is lucky if he drinks no more than he once drank. Venison 
seems tasteless and champagne insipid. Above all, the mental 
faculties deteriorate surely and rapidly in this hateful climate. 
The mind, like the body, becomes languid, and flabby, and 
nerveless, Yet in such a plight, amidst a temperature of 97 in 
the shade, and anything ranging from headache to apoplexy in 
the sun, men are supposed to transact official work from morn 
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till stewy eve! 





Calcutta has not even the merit of being central. The chief | 


city and seat of Government is situated in the extreme eastern 


corner and angle of the empire. Despatches arrive at Bombay for | 


the Governor-General. Say that they relate to the Punjaub. At 
Bombay they are within 900 miles of the Punjaub. But they 
must first traverse the whole breadth of India in search of the 
Governor-General. If a line were drawn from Bombay to the 
Punjaub, it would roughly describe the base of a triangle of which 
Calcutta is the apex. Instead of a journey of 900 miles, the 
Secretary of State’s despatches will have made a journey from 
Bombay to Calcutta, and from Calcutta to Lahore, of 2,200 miles! 
Those who have computed the distances find that Calcutta is 
500 miles from Allahabad, the capital of the north-west ; 600 
miles from Lucknow, the capital of the Chief Commissionership of 
Oude ; the same distance from Nagpore; more than 800 miles 
from Delhi, the focus of native interests; more than 1,000 miles 
from Bombay ; and 1,200 from Lahore. A writer whom we have 
already quoted says— During the crisis of the Mutiny the people 
on the scene of action were left to manage as they best might, 
without orders from head-quarters, and with small chance of 
making their position known to the supreme authorities. Sir 
John Lawrence fought his province as a brave captain fights his 
vessel, when he finds himself surrounded by the hostile fleet in a 
fog which prevents him from discerning his admiral’s signals.” It 


has been suggested that Lord Canning was not an active coadjutor | 


of Sir John Lawrence in that critical time, when the great pro- 


consul who had made the name of the Punjaub a synonym for | 


order and improvement was “ hurrying on his small battalions to 
the walls of Delhi.” The hole-and-corner situation of Calcutta may 
be in part his excuse, but “an impassable torrent of rebellion” 
was rolling between Lord Canning and the great chief who has 
now gone out to ascend the vice-regal throne, and who was thus, 
“from the other side of the empire, engaged with greater means, 
and with the most wonderful energy, sagacity, and courage, in the 
labour of saving and restoring our rule.” 

A writer in Macmillan, said to be the eldest son of Sir C. 
Trevelyan, and a young Indian official of high promise, advocates, 
in the “ Letters of a Competition Wallah,” the removal of the seat 
of Government from Calcutta to the table-lands of the central 
provinces. Railways will soon connect Calcutta and Kurrachee, on 
the Indus, with Simla and Mussoorie. The telegraph is already 
made. Mr. Trevelyan boldly recommends Jubbulpore, on the line 
of railway from Allahabad to Bombay. It stands at an elevation 
above the sea of 1,500 feet. It is the very centre of India, under 
the tropic of Cancer. It is midway between Bombay and Calcutta, 
and about as distant (say 700 miles) from Madras, in the south, as 
Lahore, in the north. It would be a great boon to establish the 
Supreme Government of India on this new and salubrious site. The 
deliverance of an over-worked Governor-General from intense heat 
will then allow his mind to undertake greater and more sustained 
exertion. Difficulties there undoubtedly are. A palace must be 
built for the Viceroy, public edifices for the large staff of Govern- 
ment officials, barracks for a couple of European regiments, man- 
sions for the leading servants of the Crown. Mr. Trevelyan admits 
that it would “cost no trifle to found a new official metropolis for a 
country of more than four times the area of Great Britain and 
France put together.” But he reminds us that in Madras, Bombay, 
Allahabad, Lucknow, Lahore, Nagpore, and Rangoon, much public 
business is carried on which in a European state would be trans- 
acted at the capital city. Calcutta would still remain a presidency, 
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and the employés of the Bengal Government would stay where 
they are. Under this head come judges, barristers, attorneys, 
clerks, registrars. The High Court, even, is a Bengal tribunal. 
Only the Supreme Administration and its Imperial officers would 
settle in the new official capital. Mr. Trevelyan argues that the 
gain would be local as well as central and Imperial. Bengal 
influences and Bengal habits of thought overrule and modify every 
measure of the Supreme Government. The Madras and Bombay 
officers are treated as provincials, and are virtually excluded from 
high and honourable office in the Supreme Administration. While 
the rest of India is to some extent misgoverned, Bengal is over- 
governed. “The local powers,” says Mr. Trevelyan, “ are hampered 
and trammelled, and fretted by the constant presence of a superior 
authority. No one would be more heartily glad to see the backs 
of the members of the Supreme Government than the magnates of 
the Presidency of Bengal.” Removed to the centre of India, the 
Supreme Government would be central in fact as well as in name— 
an Imperial Government, unbiassed by local prejudices and asso- 
ciations, and ready to promote talent and energy wherever they 
can be found. 

When the expediency of changing the seat of Government comes 
to be considered, the claims of Jubbulpore will no doubt be 
debated. Meanwhile, Sir John Lawrence, we trust, carries out 
the permission of the Home Government to pass the summer at 
least on the hills. If telegraphs and railways enable the Supreme 
Government to be safely removed from Calcutta, and if the 
expense of changing house is the only consideration, we cannot 
doubt that the people of England and the natives of India will 
take a just and liberal view of the matter. It is impossible to put 
a money value on the life of a Dalhousie, a Canning, an Elgin, or 
a Lawrence. If the removal of the seat of Government to a hill 
climate will enable our best statesmen to go out to India without 
serious risk to life and health, it would be the worst parsimony to 
grudge the pecuniary cost of such a step. We cannot but 
remember, with a glow of pride and patriotism, that we are sole 
and absolute masters of the Indian empire with its hundred and 
fifty millions of inhabitants. 

“ Nothing under the sun,” said the illustrious Tocqueville, “ was 
ever so extraordinary as the conquest, and, above all, as the 
government of India by the English ; nothing which, from every 
part of the world, more attracts men’s attention to that little 
island, the very name of which was unknown to the Greeks, Do 


| you believe that, after having filled such an immense space in the 


imagination of mankind, a people can retire from it with impunity? 
For my part, I do not believe it. I think that the English obey a 
sentiment which is not only heroic, but just and truly con- 
servative, in determining to keep India at any price, since they 
have got it. I add that I am perfectly certain they will keep it.” 








SUBMARINE WARFARE. 


Few things in the present American conflict have been so much 
spoken of and have produced such small results as the much- 
dreaded “ torpedoes.” One, several weeks ago, was exploded in 
Charleston harbour under the bows of the Jronsides, raising a 
wave which swept her deck and extinguished the engine fires, but 
without injuring the hull. Another, early in the present year, 
exploded under a transport in the Yazoo river, and destroyed her 
But though the Confederate coast, harbours, and rivers have been 
described as thickly planted with these agencies of destruction, and 
many enterprises have been abandoned by the Federals out of 
sheer terror of encountering this unknown danger, these are 
almost the sole instances in which any practical result has been 
effected. This indeed was admitted by Captain Maury in the 
course of the discussions at the late meeting of the British Associa~ 
tion. Our own experience in this species of war is somewhat 
similar. We have never, indeed, attempted stationary explosive 
vessels, for the sufficient reason that we are not in the habit of 
standing merely on the defensive, the only situation in which they 
would be serviceable. But when we sought to attack the French 
flotilla at Boulogne by means of catamarans, as they were called, 
—vessels about 21 feet long by 3 wide, filled with 40 barrels of 
gunpowder, loaded till they just floated level with the surface, and 
fitted with clockwork to cause the explosion any given number of 
minutes after being cut adrift and sent with the tide among the 
enemy’s vessels,—only one proved effective, the rest blew up harm- 
lessly in the midst of the hostile fleet. So when, a short time 
before, Lord Cochrane prepared in the Aix roads five “ explosion 
vessels,” filled with 1,500 barrels of powder and strewn over with 
thousands of shells and grenades, only one performed its work 
properly, though in that single case the violence of the shock was 
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so great that it broke into fragments the massive boom which 
guarded the harbour, and drove the French in terror from their 
ships, while the wave it raised almost swamped the gallant author 
of the device in the small boat in which the crew were pulling for 
their lives from the vessel after the fuses had been lighted. Perhaps, 
therefure, even in the case of a war with Russia, we need not feel 
any very great alarm at the new defences with which Cronstadt is 
being surrounded, which consist, according to the last advices, of 
numberless torpedoes, each containing 70 lb. ofspowder, sunk in 
the channel; and of a mysterious submarine boat, composed of 
200 tons of iron and steel, which is to attack our ships in that 
part which in them, as in the human subject, is least capable of 
defence. 

The Confederate devices differ from these antiquated arrange- 
ments in other respects besides the fact of their being stationary. 
Our explosion vessels and catamarans were intended to explode on 
the surface, or immediately under it, and at a fixed period after 
being fired ; while theirs are submerged, and intended to explode 
on being touched by the hostile ship. But whether it is that the 
machinery for this purpose is too delicate and becomes easily 
deranged, or that the body of water between the shock and its 
object deadens its effect, the result seems singularly ineffective. 
A new agent, however, is likely to be soon introduced which may 
modify this result. It has been ascertained that gun cotton, pro- 
perly prepared, will act with immense violence through a distance 
of several feet of water. It possesses a quality which can be given 
to gunpowder only in a very limited degree, of having its rapidity 
of inflammation and consequent mode of action very easily modi- 
fied to suit the special purpose for which it is designed. It may 
be made either to explode slowly, and, as it were, progressively, 
or instantaneously. Now this difference produces very different 
results. A slow explosion is best fitted to lift heavy masses, as in 
mining, or used in large guns; a rapid one is most effective in 
shattering in the immediate neighbourhood. Thus several ounces 
of gunpowder may be fired upon a porcelain plate without injuring 
it, but a single drop of chloride of nitrogen will grind it into minute 
fragments. Gunpowder, indeed, when used in large quantities, 
even in the open air, will destroy what it touches, for the inertia of 
the large body of air which must be moved by the liberated gases 
drives their effect in part against the more solid obstacles in the 
neighbourhood. Thus the gate of a fortress may be blown in, as that 
of Delhi was, by the explosion of a bag of gunpowder nailed against 
it. And no doubt, if such a bag could be brought immediately 
against a ship's side, it would be as easily stove in. But the inter- 
position of the water supplies a buffer; the explosion has rather 
the effect of strong and sudden pressure than of a blow ; its effect 
is not so rapid but that the water can move partly out of the way, 
and in communicating to it this motion, the power of the gun- 
powder is lost. Gun cotton, however, when specially prepared and 
confined in a box, explodes with an instantaneous action, almost 
equal to that of chloride of nitrogen; the water has not time to 
move away, and the blow is thus transmitted sharply, as by a 
hammer striking one end of an iron rod. So it is possible that 
this new explosive material may render “torpedoes” hereafter a 
little more lively and active than they have yet been. 

Meantime, however, some experiments conducted last year by 
the officers of the Excellent, at Portsmouth, which have just been 
published in the Appendix to the Report of the Ordnance Com- 
mittee, open up a new field for speculation. It is well known that 
if a gun be fired while its muzzle is a few inches under water it 
will burst, the reason being that the impetus acquired by the gases 
is brought to a sudden check by the resistance of the water, and 
before the water can move away the blow has burst the piece. But 
if the gun were wholly submerged this reason would not hold, for 
there would then be no sudden check, and the immobility of the 
water would be gradually overcome while the combustion of the 
powder proceeds, having indeed much the same effect as double or 
treble shotting the gun. The proposal has, therefore, often been 
made that we should try the effect of a gun thus fired under water, 
but if has not till now, so far as we know, been put to decisive 
proof. The experiments at Portsmouth were conducted in this 
manner. A stage was erected in the harbour within the tide- 
mark ; on this an Armstrong 110-pounder was mounted, loaded, 
and aimed, at low-water, at a target placed also within the rise of 
the tide. When both gun and target were covered by the water to 
a depth of 6 feet the gun was fired by means of a tube. The 
targets were placed at from 20 to 25 feet from the muzzle of the 
gun. One was composed of piles and oak planking, of a thickness 
of 21 inches ; another consisted of the hull of an old vessel, the 
Griper, laid on a mudbank ; a third was made up of 3 inches in 


thickness of iron boiler-plates, bolted together, and backed with 
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timber. On all these the effect of shot and shell from the sub- 
merged gun was very startling. The wooden target was pierced 
through and through, the iron target was broken into pieces, and 
driven into the backing, the solid shot passed right through both 
sides of the vessel, making a huge hole through which the water 
poured in torrents ; a shell with percussion fuse burst in entering, 
opening up a chasm of 5 feet by 3 in the planking, shattering the 
ribs and bursting up the deck beams above. 

It is impossible to foresee the full consequences of these most 
important experiments in the naval war and shipbuilding of the 
future. But that they must be very material is beyond a question, 
if we only remember that hitherto we have been content to cover 
with armour only the portion of our vessels which is above the 
water-line, or a few feet under it, in the belief that no shot could 
take effect lower than “ between wind and water.” This, no doubt, 
was the case both with the old spherical shot and the Armstrong 
conical shot, for both ricochetted when they touched the surface 
of the water. Mr. Whitworth’s flat-fronted shells and shot 
certainly enter the water, and are effective after passing through 
it for some twenty feet, but as their form causes them speedily to 
lose velocity, and as, if fired from above the surface, they must 
pass obliquely through a considerable distance before attaining any 
great depth, they are not likely to prove very dangerous at more 
than a few feet in depth below the water-line. But the new sub- 
marine firing may obviously be equally effective at 10 or 20 feet as 
at 6 feet under water, and consequently the whole hull must be 
armoured to resist it. What thickness of armour may be requisite 
for this purpose is yet to be determined. But any armour, even 
the thinnest, involves a great addition to the weight of the vessel, 
and must very seriously affect all questions respecting their 
size and form. And, indeed, it may well be doubted whether we 
shall be able to build any vessel, with stowage capacity, which 
shall be able to bear this additional weight. Certainly, at once, 
we may consider all ships with mere wooden hulls, like the Royal 
Oak, or those new vessels which Lord Palmerston insists on our 
laying down in order to use up the dockyard stores of timber, and 
which Mr. Reed is accordingly now designing, as placed hors de 
combat by this last novelty in the art of gunnery. 

It will have been seen that we do not anticipate any serious 
difficulty in the way of its practical application. Our mechanics, 
and those of other nations, are quite ingenious enough speedily to 
devise for us self-opening and self-closing submarine ports, from 
which a gun may send its contents into its opponent’s hull. For 
harbour defences guns placed permanently below water in the 
channel, pointed upwards in a known direction, and fired by a 
galvanic battery on shore when the hostile ships are overhead, are 
an obvious method of applying the principle, and probably would 
be far more efficacious than any self-acting torpedoes. But even 
without any mechanical appliance, is it impossible for sailors to 
sling a heavy gun, ready loaded, overboard, and fire it by a tube or 
wire as they run alongside the enemy? Innumerable questions of 
this character will rise from these preliminary Portsmouth experi- 
ments. But while waiting for their development and solution, it 
cannot at least be denied that the discovery of means by which the 
old peril of a shot between wind and water, which has sent so 
many a gallant vessel to the bottom, is converted into the peril of 
a yawning chasm made three fathoms below the surface, and the 
later application of horizontal shell firing which has abolished 
wooden vessels above is directed against the hulls beneath, opens 
up a new epoch in the science and art of naval warfare. 








MISERY AND CHARITY IN LONDON. 


Mr. BLaANcHARD JERROLD has just republished, under the title 
of “ Signals of Distress,” the series of articles on the London poor 
recently contributed by him to the Morning Post. He could not 
have chosen a more fitting time than the beginning of wintry 
weather to remind the rich of the claims of the destitute. A 
single frost crowgs refuges and soup-kitchens with the homeless 
and hungry. The busy time is fast approaching, and before the 
year ends Homes like those in Field-lane and Playhouse-yard will 
all be grievously in want of funds. Our metropolitan charities 
require to be remembered this year especially, for last antumn the 
Lancashire distress deprived them of their usual support, and 
many of them languished and almost died in consequence. From 
June to October, 1862, the managers of the Field-lane Refuge 
hardly received £3 a month. Less celebrated institutions must 
have suffered more. Yet the misery they are founded to alleviate 
is quite as keen as that which the workless operative in the north 
has to bear ; it might touch a heart as flinty as Scrooge’s. Weare 
sure that it only needs be known to be relieved. Happily, generous 
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people abound among us, ready to give to anyone whom they think 
deserving. They cannot do better than follow Mr. Jerrold’s 
guidance through refuges and reformatories, industrial homes and 
ragged-schools. There they will see how much well-directed 
benevolence has done already ; while, if they go with their guide 
through such poverty-stricken districts as Whitechapel and Spital- 
fields, they will also see how much remains to be done. Princely 
charities are spending two million and a half a year; no one can 
estimate what is being effected by private effort ; the workhouse 
and prison are crowded with a huge army of paupers and 
criminals ;—but the ocean of misery seems hardly lessened bya drop. 
It needed a miracle to feed five thousand in the wilderness of 
nature : to feed all the hungry and clothe all the naked in the 
wilderness of London would require another quite as stupendous. 
Liberality is one of the few things of which the supply never equals 
the demand. However large the sums spent may be, poverty and 
crime are diseases very difficult to check and almost impossible to 
cure. 

There is, however, one great drawback to the success of the 
Social Reformer, the removal, or at least the mitigation, of which 
is quite possible. It is to be found in the close companionship 
at present existing between the honest and dishonest poor. We 
are glad to find that Mr. Jerrold gives due prominence to this 
dangerous massing of vice and virtue. The same wretched lodging 
frequently contains perhaps a thief fresh from prison and the hard- 
working employé of an East-end tailor, who is usually much too 
poor to be able to pick and choose where to live. The result is 
degradation to himself and too often utter destruction to his 
children. Perhaps he may have strength to resist ever-present 
temptation, though when want comes in at the door honesty is 
apt to fly out of the window, but they will fall an easy prey to it, 
Every boy born in such an atmosphere is likely to fall into the 
hands of some old thief of the type of Fagin, who will turn him 
out in afew months an accomplished young villain. At present 
his chances of getting an honest living are indeed small, unless he 
meet with some one connected with a Ragged or Industrial School. 
He will be fortunate if he can get enrolled in the Shoe-blaek 
Brigade, which is recruited exclusively from ragged-schools. It 
will be his first step to honourable independence. He is sure to 
receive 6d. for his day’s work, and may make as much as 4s. or 5s. 
In the evening he is well cared for at head-quarters. He finds a 
well-lighted room, where he can buy coffee and bread-and-butter, 
and enjoy a game at chess or dominoes with his companions. He 
is his own master, and has no wearisome rules to control him. 
“Bring all your money; keep to your station; spend Sunday 
properly,” is the simple code by which he is governed. The 
success of some of the boys is really astonishing. One of them, 
named M’Carthy, earned 1,091 pence in five weeks, in spite of a 
lameness born with him, and a general physical weakness so great 
that he was unable to carry anything so heavy as the blacking-box 
carried by his comrades. Mr. Jerrold complains that the Govern- 
ment decline to protect these honest little fellows from the rivalry 
of boys who refuse to submit even to the mild control of the 
brigade superintendent, and for whose good conduct, therefore, 
there is no guarantee. But the remedy is in the hands of the 
public. A monopoly secured to the ragged-school boys by police 
interference would render them unnecessarily unpopular. . The end 
sought after can be attained, if every one who wishes his boots 
blacked resolves to patronise brigade boys exclusively. 

The other mode in which the young Arab of the streets can be 
rescued before he graduates in crime is by obtaining admission to 
an Industrial School. The machinery of these useful institutions 
seems to have been crippled by recent legislation. They formerly 
enjoyed a Government grant of 5s. a week in respect of all the 
destitute children they received, but the only payment now made 
is for children sent by a magistrate to such of them as are certified 
under the Industrial Schools Acts. Every child brought in by 
any other way must be paid for by private benevolence. This is a 
real hardship on the managers of many of the smaller refuges. 
They have found out that it is scarcely worth while to certify 
under the Acts, for even if certified, they only receive head money 
on boys brought in by the police, and experience has proved that 
the number thus collected is very small. Magistrates show a 
strange reluctance to send children brought before them to these 
schools. From 1857 to 1861 only about twenty were committed. 
The amended Act of the latter year has rendered committals 
rather more frequent. Still more might be done, if the friends of 
the refuges would imitate the Roman Catholic clergy in seeking 
after ragged, homeless boys in the dark alleys and courts of London, 
and bringing them before magistrates to be dealt with according 


to the Act of Parliament. The more boys they obtain in this way 
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the more Government help will they receive, and thus they will be 
able to fill up the vacuum in their funds created by the withdrawal 
of the old grant. They might learn a lesson from the course taken 
by one shrewd country magistrate. The grant was withdrawn 
from his school, whereupon he turned all his scholars out of doors: 
“found in the streets, they were brought before him ; he, in his 
magisterial capacity, sentenced them under the Industrial Schools 
Act; whereupon they were conducted back to school, and the 
Home Office was compelled to pay £13 a head for them.” Of 
course, there will be many cases not likely to be brought under 
magisterial notice, in spite of the additional facilities provided by 
the new Act, and these must still be met by voluntary contri- 
butions. We would strongly press the claims both of uncertified 
and certified refuges. There is economy as well as charity in 
paying £12 a year for three or four years for a lad, who if left to 
himself will probably cost the country £200 or more some day 
soon, as a full-grown criminal. Removed from the nursery of 
crime in which he was born, he will get a solid education and 
learn a useful trade. He will learn self-respect and honesty, when 
out of the way of the mischief always waiting to be done by idle 
hands. 

If a street-boy is not so fortunate as to find his way into a 
ragged-brigade or industrial school, and falls into actual crime, he 
becomes eligible for a reformatory, where he will be kept during 
the term of his sentence. He has there another opportunity of 
retrieving his character. He is taught some way of earning an 
honest living, and oftén profits by the lesson. We give an instance 
or two from the Wandsworth Reformatory, which owes so much 
to the noble efforts of Miss Portal. One is the case of a boy who 
was sent to Canada :— 

* He was a bright, quick lad. He had made up his mind, at an 
early age, to devote his life to teaching. When he reached Canada he 
worked only to save and go to college. When his money was spent he 
was going to work again to obtain means for the completion of his 
training, when a kind neighbour, who had noticed his self-devotion to 
the object of his life, stepped forward and offered to lend him the 
money he required to qualify him as a teacher. The offer was accepted. 
The loan has been repaid long ago, and the brave fellow is now at the 
head of a school, with a first-class certificate. His gratitude to the 
Home and to the beneficent lady who supports it he has lately 
expressed in a long, affecting letter. Itis addressed, ‘Unto thee who 
hast been the chief of all my friends.’ Here is a lad rescued from 
crime. He was not on the brink of crime when the doors of the 
Home were opened to him. He had been committed to prison for 
robbery five times, and had been described, in all probability, by some 
police-court reporter as ‘ an incorrigible young vagabond.’ ” 

Another old scholar, also in Canada, is earning ten dollars a 
month on a farm. A third, who was sent to Wandsworth from a 
prison, is a clerk on a railway. Nor are these isolated examples of 
reform. The statistics show remarkably few relapses, and the per- 
centage of juvenile offenders is greatly diminished. If the improve- 
ment which reformatories and refuges have effected goes on 
increasing, we may hope ere long to see our “ guilt gardens” 
effectually and finally broken up. 

We have dwelt on those parts of Mr. Jerrold’s book which relate 
to the reformation of the young, because we think them the most 
important ; but there is hardly any charitable work of which he 
does not give some account, and in every chapter there is a reality 
and thoroughness which are evidently the fruit of painstaking and 
conscientious inquiry. The reader will be astonished at the number 
and variety of the good works which are being daily performed 
around him. 

Some attempt seems to have been made to relieve almost every 
form of human misery. There are Homes which will give a night's 
shelter to the houseless, whether his character be good or bad, 
There are Houses of Charity for the deserving and innocent poor, 
like that in Greek-street, Soho, where poor governesses and school- 
masters, seamstresses and servant-maids, broken-down shopmen 
and even clergymen may be found. An energetic Rescue Society 
holds out a helping hand to “ wnfortunates” and cheers them on 
the road back to virtue. Poor invalids have dinner-tables spread 
for them where their recovery is hastened by nutritious food, 
Palsied and deformed children ave tenderly nursed in the Cripple’s 
Home near Dorset-square. The “little sisfers of the poor” and 
their Protestant fellow-workers, the “ deaconesses,” comfort the 
last years of aged people, who, but for them, must have gone to die 
in a workhouse. These and a host of kindred institutions prove 
that our Christianity is something more than a name. Beers 
they shall continue their noble work effectively rests ee 
the public. Almost all of them depend on voluntary su pe a 
of which many are sorely in need. It would be a — I 
any of our Homes or Refuges should be compelled to close their 
doors on the hungry wanderer during the coming winter through a 


lack of the support they so well deserve. 
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THE CRIMINAL NOVEL. 


Tue principle that holds good in political econony holds equally 
good in literature—that the demand creates the supply. The 
author, therefore,—or more frequently the authoress,—of the 
criminal novel is, perhaps, not. answerable for more than half the 
evil that springs from the performance. He knows what his 
readers require, and supplies them with the article, which may be 
said, in a comprehensive sense, to be made to order. Almost 
évery one professes to condemn the criminal novel as unfit for 
general perusal, though for his or her own private reading it is 
supposed to be innoxious. “It does me no harm,” thinks the 
mature matron, “though it is certainly unfit to be placed in the 
hands of young persons.” But what the mamma reads the daughter 
also will read, so that the romantic poison, if poison it be, finds its 
way all through the household, as well as into the mistress’s 
boudoir ; for Miss tells her maid, who tells the housemaid, who 
tells the cook—and all pant over the forbidden page by stealth. 


The novelist would find no market, who should present the 
supporters of circulating libraries with a fiction in three volumes 
not seasoned with the proper ingredients. What is wanted is 
excitement, no matter how produced. Life is becoming tame; the 
current of English society—on the surface, at least—runs smoothly, 


and if it were not for the activity of burglars and pickpockets, our | 
sympathies would actually stagnate. Occasionally a murderer comes | 





to our relief, and the whole British public thrills with a pleasing | 


horror. While the criminal is undetected, everybody appears to be 
on the look-out. If we enter a tavern or a coffee-house, if we are 
boxed up in an omnibus or in a railway carriage, we may elbow 
him there, with his garotting cord or his clasped knife in his 
pocket. At the breakfast table, nothing else is talked of. If 
justice takes its due course, and avenges the shedding of innocent 
blood, a momentary shock is felt by the whole nation, after which 
the sensation dies gradually away, leaving the popular mind in a 
state of eager craving for another. To fill up the interval, the 
criminal novelist offers his services, which are generally quite in 
harmony with the incidents of our social experience. Nothing in 
fiction “ takes” like a well-planned murder ; the reader being let 
into the secret, becomes a sort of accomplice before the fact— 
sees the victim led towards the wood, the ruin, or the pool; 
hears the stab, the rush of blood, or the plunge of the 
corpse into the water. If the deed be perpetrated for money, 
it still creates a powerful twittering of the nerves; but if 
for revenge, or through the jealousy of love, the reader 
almost becomes one with the heroic assassin, and dreads his 
detection, as if he or she were to suffer with him. By reflective 
and artistic skill, the suspense is protracted through volume after 
volume, with hair-breadth escapes, alternating with moments of 
tranquillity and remorse, or with generous sacrifices, or acts of 
daring designed to awaken admiration in female bosoms; until at 
length, in the complication of incidents, the chaos of sentiments 
and motives, the succession of enjoyments and sufferings, or the 
pressure upon the assassin of wrongs unconnected with his guilt, 
which, on the mind of the reader, operate like expiations, it 
becomes matter of doubt whether we ought to desire escape or 
punishment. 


Our feelings are, however, most commonly interested in the fate 
of some gentle sinner, who early in life makes a mistake which 
colours her destiny, and qualifies her to become the heroine of a 
criminal novel. This mistake is generally a marriage, contracted 
through rashness, through passion, through vanity, through pique, 
through craving for opulence, with an individual whom she does 
not love. In real life no one, while sowing this fatal seed, can by 
any exertion of sagacity foresee what fruit it will bear. We need 
not apply any epithet to the woman who takes the step. She feels 
her proper appellation stamped upon her heart in characters of fire, 
and shudders and sickens as often as in secret she reads over the 
agonizing inscription. Some who have advanced thus far in the 
path of iniquity stop short there, and expiate, by a life,of wretched- 
ness, the error of their youth. With these the novelist has nothing 
todo. To figure in fiction, a woman must efface her first offence 
by a second,—-by elopement, by adultery, by bigamy, or at times 
even by assassination. Of course the novelist does not defend 
these acts of his heroine ; does not say in so many words that what 
she does is right ; he only clothes her with all sorts of virtues and 
graces, except one ; gives her taste, fancy, kindness to equals, 
compassion for inferiors, and, above all, beauty, accompanied by 
every conceivable fascination. Sometimes, indeed, by way of 
variety, like Aurora Floyd, she takes to the horsewhip, or, with 
her own fair hands, like Lady Audley, pushes an intrusive husband 
down a well, or like Ellen Middleton an innocent young girl into 


| and situations. 








a river ; but then it is only in self-defence, and to cut the Gordian 
knot of difficulties, which seem otherwise insurmountable. 


As for the readers, it may be said that they will tolerate anything 
provided it be sufficiently disguised, or even if the novelist pretend 
that it is disguised. Every one knows that there is no sophistry like 
that of the heart, which nearly always possesses the power to excuse 
what it loves. Accordingly, the most grave and virtuous ladies are 
generally able to defend their passion for prurient descriptions, 
which they maintain are not only harmless, but instructive, because 
they afford a picture of life, such as it is. They might be told, if 
it were worth while, that in this great scheme of things, called 
life, there are many nooks and recesses into which the eye of a 
chaste woman should not pry. It is certain, however, that the 
nearer the approach made by novelists to such nooks and recesses, 
the greater is the delight of their readers, who hang fascinated 
over those gulfs of sin which they are permitted thus to enter, at 
least in imagination. If questioned on this point, they will take 
refuge in affected bluntness of perception ; they do not, they say, 
understand what certain passages mean, nor can they quite discern 
the drift of insinuations which, nevertheless, heighten the interest 
they take in the story. It must be confessed that there are men, 
as well as women, too readily interested by those female novelists 
who tread habitually on the verge of forbidden ground, and under- 
take to unveil the mysteries of the feminine nature. The admi- 
ration of the novel-reading public is no longer excited by apt 
representations of character, and by a series of dramatic incidents 
What is now sought is a disclosure of the subtle 
motions and fluctuations of the female heart. These are, it may 
be admitted, an important subject of study. But in the case before 
us, it is not the general system of sentiments, emotions, passions, 
that are anatomized and depicted, but only such as are closely 
allied with vice and crime. A woman with a pure heart and 
unsoiled name creates no interest whatever in the reader, unless 
through some probable combination of events she is threatened with 
the loss of what makes her estimable. No reader feels much 
solicitude about tracing the arduous process by which the soul 
sometimes works off its stains and pollutions, and emerges from 
darkness into light. If such an aim were kept in view by the 
writers of fiction, they would be accused of converting a novel into 
a reformatory. What the readers prefer to doat over is the much 
sadder process by which innocence is undermined ; by which all 
the fine qualities of mind and heart are blighted; by which 
features once soft and lovely are rendered hard ; by which the eye 
that once drooped with modesty is invested with a confident stare 
in one word, by which beauty itself is made loathsome through its 
association with vice. No doubt, the treatment of such a theme 
may be reconciled with the loftiest purpose which can regulate the 
creations of literature. Tragedy in its most sublime development 
is based on crime. But the mind, when it has waded through its 
horrors, is conscious of no deterioration, of no inroad of effeminacy, 
of no inclination to swerve from the right path to the wrong. It 
is, on the contrary, nerved and strengthened to virtue. No 
ingenuous reader can pretend that any effect akin to this is pro- 
duced by the perusal of a criminal or sensation novel. 


An old historian, describing the career of a nation now extinct, 
observes quaintly that it was invigorated by cold, and enervated by 
warm baths. He meant to utter an important truth, which his 
language, however, scarcely embodies ; he meant to say that, in 
the vigorous period of a nation’s progress, it loves what strengthens 
it, and that afterwards, when it has become effeminate, it delights 
in what augments its effeminacy. It is the same with literature : 
books do not create the virtue or the vice by which society is 
braced or relaxed at different periods of its progress; they are 
merely ap indication of the principles by which internally the mass 
of the population are actuated in different stages of civilization. 
The criminal novelist provides the mental fare which the taste of 
his times can alone digest. He does not create the appetite for the 
highly-flavoured viands to which his art gives birth, he only accom- 
modates his cookery to the palate of his guests. In dving this, he 
knows it is needless to attempt the circumscription of his sallies 
within the limits of probability or even of possibility. No matter 
what nature determines, provided the criminal novelist decides 
otherwise. He has taken accurately the dimensions of his readers, 
who, as experience has taught him, seek for nothing beyond the 
stirring of their blood, by incessantly awakening their curiosity, 
by suggesting certain associations, by inflaming the faney, by 
stimulating prohibited desires, by steeping the imagination in the 
temporary Lethe of voluptuousness. 

So far as sensation novels exert any influence, their effect upon 
society is injurious. They supply the principal amusement of large 
classes of women, who are thus disgusted with their duties, inclined 
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to think meanly of honourable wedlock, and to expect in real life 
the excitement for which they have been taught to crave. In saying 
this we are aware that little can be done by criticism to arrest the 
evil. The subject has many phases, each of which deserves atten- 
tion, and should be held up to view until the mischief exhibits 
signs of abatement. 





THE SICK IN WORKHOUSES. 

Tue workhouse is our weak point. No country in the world 
possesses a larger stock of benevolence than England. Perhaps 
there is no other in which the sufferings of the poor are relieved in 
@ spirit less accordant with charity. This is not the fault of the 
people. They are thrilled with a sincere indignation when any case of 
more than the habitual heartlessness of workhouse officials is made 
known to them. It is the fault of the system of relief ; and the 
system is the result of the vast numbers who either permanently 
or occasionally have to throw themselves on the national bounty. 
Much of the callousness of workhouse officials arises also from the 
character of the paupers, especially of the hereditary paupers, born 
in the workhouse, leaving it to return to it, idle and depraved, 
troublesome and good for nothing. This character, again, is to a 
great extent the result of workhouse training—the worst training 
known to us, except that of the young in our criminal population. 
This action and reaction invest the task of administering relief 
with a thanklessness, in addition to the pecuniary burden. 


Guardians and officials complain that the poor are unmanageable, | 


unreasonable, idle, dishonest. The poor complain that they are not 
treated as Christians. Both are to some extent right ; and they 
will always remain so, till a purer spirit than law can provide is 
admitted to aid in the work of relief, to vivify Parliamentary 








charity with Gospel charity,—to make the poor feel that they are | 


not despised paupers, a burden to the parish, a plague to guardians 
and masters, but pauperes Christi—a trust confided to the rich. 
This has been felt by the noble band of women ever ready to 


do the work of charity, who have established the Workhouse | 


Visiting Society, and to some extent have overcome the reluctance 
of parish guardians to admit anyone to a share in their labours. 
They now propose that a committee should be formed, with the 
sanction of the Board of Guardians, to improve the condition of the 
sick paupers, collecting voluntary contributions for that purpose, 


and applying them with the sanction of the board and under the | 


advice of the parish surgeon. What is the need for such an inno- 


vation? A very pressing need. We have divided that part of our | 


population which causes us perpetual anxiety into the class criminal 


and the class pauper. The latter we should subdivide into able- | Spee 
| and are filled with patients, and the great expenses of maintenance 


bodied and incurable. We know from the returns of the Registrar- 


General that some eighty thousand persons die annually from | 
consumption, cancer, and dropsy. Of these, some forty thousand | 


are the very poor, for whom we have a solitary hospital with 
accommodation for 127 patients. The rest wear out the last painful 
months of life in the sick wards of our workhouses. And how? 
Certainly not with the appliances which their case requires. The 
sick ward of a workhouse makes a sorry hospital: poor fare, 
comfortless beds, and pauper nurses ; the worst of all nurses. Even 
in those most humanely administered, the state of the incurables 
is so pitiable that one would imagine it to be a Poor-law principle 
that the sharper their sufferings the sooner they will end. A 
member of the Visiting Society writes to the Times and says :— 

“Next to better nurses a supply of what may be called sick-room 
furniture may be mentioned—easy chairs, foot-stools, extra pillows, 
warm shawls or flannel jackets for sitting up in bed, hot-water bottles 
for the feet, &c. So little are any of these things thought of in work- 
houses, that I have seen a poor woman suffering from bronchitic 
asthma, which made it impossible for her to lie down, sitting up on a 
hard bed, with only one small ill-made pillow, and supporting herself 
as well as she could by the back of a chair, and at the same time 
suffering from cold, as she had no other covering for ber shoulders than 
some very thin nightclothes.” 

If such a case were related as happening in an hospital ; if more- 
over we were told that in its wards the sick were without the food 
and medicine their state required, and that many of the nurses 
were addicted to habits of intemperance, were ignorant of their 
duties and miserably inefficient, we should feel that such a state 
of things was disgraceful, and could not be too speedily reformed. 
“Tf” says the writer we bave quoted, “any one wishes to know 
how important it [the establishment of the proposed committee] is, 
he should visit the nearest workhouse, and as he walks through ite 
sick wards and contemplates its various forms of sickness and 
suffering, every human feeling will make him long for some 
means of alleviating the disease and pain around him.” It is, 
indeed, startling to be told that the comforts, the extra diet, the 
wine, the costly medicines, the clothing, pillows, and sick-room 





furniture indispensable in an hospital, are denied to forty thousand 
patients suffering from consumption, cancer, and dropsy, in our 
workhouses. We have no wish to blame the authorities. Their 
task is difficult and ungracious at the best. They have been 
entrusted with the administration of a law whose principle is to 
relieve poverty without encouraging it ; and, spending money not 
their own for this purpose, they may be excused to some extent 
for not bringing their sick wards up to the hospital standard. But 
the plea on which such excuse might be founded is available 
no longer. <A fair offer is made to them. The ladies of the 
Visiting Society undertake to do the work they have left undone 
out of their own pockets, or, what comes to the same thing, out of 
funds which they promise to collect, without trespassing on the 
ratepayers. They offer to do this “with the full concurrence of 
the workhouse authorities,” and under the “sanction” of the 
parish surgeon ; in other words, without asking to deprive the 
guardians of the right of supervision and correction. This is not 
only charitable and liberal, but it directly relieves the guardians of 
a burden which practically they have confessed their inability to 
bear ; and of the odium which must attach to them for not under- 
taking it. To discourage the idle is a good principle. To expose 
the incurable to the scant comforts which are the medium of dis- 
couragement is not a good principle, but only a miserable work- 
house principle, abhorrent to humanity. If the guardians refuse 
the offer made to them by the Visiting Society, they will be the 
most guilty of men. Whatever difficulties there may be in dealing 
with the able-bodied poor; however much, and justly, they may 
be suspected of idleness and ungracious manners, the case of the 
incurable is clear. They, too, may be ungracious ; destitution and 
affliction are likely to make them so. But if the Visiting Society 
undertake, without trenching upon parish funds, to supply trained 
nurses, extra diet, needful medicines, and other comforts, and to 
take upon themselves all the peevishness and complaining which 
confirmed suffering will bring even into the comfortable homes 
of guardians, no excuse is left. We have in the proposition of 
the Visiting Society the first step towards a great national 
work, and the removal of a great national disgrace. A portion of 
every workhouse is already an hospital; a very bad one; so 
inadequate to the need of the patients that it is even cruel. 
Miss Twining and her friends offer to do their best to convert this 
corner of the workhouse from a cruelty into a blessing. Their plan 
is practicable as well as benevolent. We quote again from the 
writer to the Times :-- 


« Another reason for making the attempt is to be found in its 
practicability. No stately hospital need be reared, no large staff of 
officers provided and paid. The buildings already exist, are officered, 


are provided for. A small additional outlay would procure all that is 
wanted to make them comfortable, instead of comfortless, and a still 
smaller annual sum would be sufficient to provide the current expenses 
of these great improvements. How comfortable the aged and infirm 
poor can be made is well shown at the Home, 23, New Ormond- 
street, where sixteen poor women are provided with everything that 
can reasonably be wished for for the small sum of £15 or £20 per 
annum. Many of them would otherwise be the inmates of a workhouse, 
and some of them have been taken out of it.” 


What is wanting, then, is that the guardians should frankly 
co-operate with the Visiting Society. Let the experiment be 
made. If the society fails, the blame will lie at its door, or at the 
door of the rich, if contributions are not forthcoming—an unlikely 
possibility. If it succeeds, the benefit to the incurables will not be 
the only good result. All the inmates of the workhouse will feel 
that a new spirit has been introduced into the Poor-laws. - No 
good man or good woman ever undertakes the mission of charity 
without softening and bettering those who witness, as well as 
those who are the objects of their kindly labours. There is 
contagion in virtue, as well as in vice. 








PARSON AND PARTNER. 


Tue vicarage of St. Anne’s, Wandsworth, is stated in the Clergy 
List to be worth £800 a year. The incumbent of that benefice has 
nominally to take care of about eight thousand souls. We have 
heard much said of late about the scanty remuneration and 
excessive responsibilities of our parochial clergy. Some of them, 
it appears, find it necessary to eke out an insufficient income by 
the earnings of various collateral employments. They teach pupils, 
they write novels or reviews, they lecture at the literary institu- 
tions, without thereby derogating from the character of a sacred 
and a gentlemanly profession. The reverend vicar of St. Anne 8, 
Wandsworth, is so far imbued with the commercial spirit of this 
age that he prefers going into business as “ general agent and 
money-lender on dock-warrants,” at 95, Great Tower-street, City. 
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It is About three years, we believe, since Mr. Harding, the patron 
of this living, presented the Rev. George Rogers Harding to the 
eight thousand souls and the eight hundred a year. The souls may, 
for aught we know, have been duly cared for by the curates to 
whose instruction they are left. The stipend, meanwhile, has been 
improved by Mr. Rogers—or at least, he has attempted to do so— 
by investing a few hundreds in the money-scrivener’s trade. A 
trial in the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Wednesday, reveals to us 
the singular adventure in which this beneficed clergyman has been 
engaged. It is by no means an affair of the ordinary character, in 
which a simple and unworldly parson is seduced by cunning 
sharpers to risk his property in a scheme that he scarcely under- 
stands. In this case, Mr. Rogers himself was the author of the 
project, and Mr. Bond, a law student in the Temple, having been 
introduced to Mr. Rogers by his curate, was persuaded to join the 
vicar of St. Anne’s in a modest financial speculation. They were to 
form a joint-stock limited liability company with a real 
capital of £500, each of the two real. partners finding 
half that sum. But these matters are regulated by an Act of 
Parliament, which the clergyman had carefully perused, though the 
law student had not. As the law requires that there shall be at 
least seven partners in a limited liability company, Mr. Rogers 
hit upon the contrivance of creating four “dummies,” besides 
registering, as a partner with a share of £50, the name of a per- 
son named Walker, who was hired by Mr. Rogers and Mr. Bond to 
serve the office of “managing director,” at a salary of £3 a-week. 
Mr. Walker was reputed to be “a good man of business, and 
well up in City matters,” but he contributed nothing towards the 
Company’s funds. The dummy partners, credited with shares of 
£1 each, were non-existent persons. Mr Bond, “entering into 
the speculation,” as he says, “ hoping to make a good thing of it,” 
made no objection to these arrangements, and the undertaking was 
commenced in earnest. But, as the vicar of St. Anne’s, Wands- 
worth, did not wish his own name to appear in the title of the 
firm, it was announced to the world as “ Walker, Bond, & Co.” 
It appears, however, that Mr. Bond took no part in the manage- 
ment, though he furnished the sinews of war. In the first place, 
after paying up his own contribution of £250, he had to lend an, 
equal sum to Mr. Rogers, his partner, in order that Mr. Rogers 
share might also be paid up. He next became the responsible 
tenant, at a rent of £65 a year, of the premises in Great Tower- 
street, where Mr. Walker was installed to transact the business of 
the company. Shortly after the company was established, Mr 
Bond, whose loan to Mr. Rogers had been repaid, was prevailed 
upon to make a loan of the same amount (£250) to the company 
itself. He soon became anxious to quit the connection, whether 
foreseeing that he would probably be called upon for farther 
advances, or observing, as he says, that the office did not get 
much business, or of a very profitable kind. It was in the 
spring of 1862, that Mr. Bond, having had frequent conver- 
sations with his reverend partner upon this subject, accepted 
an offer from Mr. Rogers of £375 for his interest in the com- 
pany, and for the debt of £250 due to him. His shares were 
transferred to Mr. Rogers, and he perhaps congratulated him- 





self on getting out of the concern with no greater loss than | 


£125. Meantime, the vicar of St. Anne’s, a few minutes after he 
bought up Mr. Bond’s interest in the company for £375, went and 
sold it toa friend for £500, and put the difference in his pocket, 
Poor Mr. Bond might at least have supposed himself to be now 
relieved from all liability for the future rent of the premises 
in Great Tower-street. Indeed, when the shares were transferred, 
Mr. Rogers promised to see the landlord, and to get the tenancy 
altered. But, in May of this year, Mr. Bond received a letter 
from the landlord of the house, demanding three quarters’ rent, 
He wrote to Mr. Rogers, asking whether the landlord knew of 
the change, but got no reply. It appears from the evidence of 
Mr. Archer, the landlord, that Mr. Rogers had told him that he 
had paid Mr. Bond out of the concern, but would introduce to 
him another gentleman equally responsible. No alteration, how- 


ever, in the written agreement of tenancy was actually made, 


The result was, that when the landlord had put in an execution, 


which produced, by the sale of the office desks and stools and | 


stationery, no more than £8 or £9, Mr. Bond was called upon, 


balance of £40. 7s, for rent accruing since his connection with 
it had come to an end. We cannot understand how any man of 
honour could do what the reverend defendant in this action 
seems to have done; in taking advantage of his own neglect 


as to the alteration of the tenancy, to throw upon his former | 


associate a liability which Mr. Rogers himself ought to have 


borne. 


_ sons to Oxford, if this is done. 


dabbles in sly commercial speculation. The less we have of such 
dealings the better for the City, and the better for the Church. 
The parishioners of St. Anne’s, Wandsworth, cannot be greatly 
edified by this exhibition of their vicar’s dexterity in “ City 
matters.” 





THE KNOWNOTHINGS AT OXFORD. 


Ir is well known to those who know Oxford. best that the 
religious storms which agitate from time to time that most electrical 
atmosphere pass a long way over the head of the undergraduate 
world. The young Englishmen who frequent the University to 
complete their mental and bodily education as a rule devote but 
little attention to the controversies raging in the common room. 
They ride, they boat, they play, they vex the souls of deans ; but 
they view at a tranquil distance the warfare of the various 
theological gladiators, the sound of whose arms perhaps may at the 
time be ringing all through England. Those who are touched and 
troubled by each tempest of the day are some of the new graduates, 
the youth just ripening into intellectual manhood, the junior 
fellows of colleges, and the bachelors of arts. From time to 
time, a small and choice circle—who in virtue of their genius 
or their character are prematurely men— pursue with thirsty 
curiosity the religious questions of the day from the moment of 
their entrance of the University down to the day they 
leave it. To the rest, the habits of the place and _ the 
buoyancy of youthful blood insure a calm repose both from 
the dreams that disturb and the studies that confirm belief. 
They drink the wine that their fathers drank before them. They 
handle an oar in their fathers’ college boats. They ride to cover 
as their fathers rode. Their views and opinions come to them 
by the same lineal and regular descent. That on the subject 
of religion they should be indifferent or careless, none can wish. 
But most people—orthodox and unorthodox alike—will unite in 
wishing for them a long immunity from the period of theological 
anxiety which to some of them must come at last. If it comes, 
let it come when their character is braced and their mental thews 
developed ; when they are no longer either half children or only 
half men. 

The news of a Conservative Society—avowedly set on foot by a 
well-known Oxford Professor—with a view of promoting among 
the undergraduates a political and ecclesiastical reaction, is there- 
fore bad news. If young gentlemen at Oxford like to play at 
politics, the occupation is a healthy and a harmless one. They 
have their debating societies, and their Unions, where they may 
exercise their ingenuity and strength in denouncing Mr. Glad- 
stone’s budgets or extolling the Asiatic genius of Mr. Disraeli, 
But the healthiness of this amusement consists in their being left 
to themselves. No grave and serious Professor, who is committed 
by his personal interests, as well as his principles, to serve a party ; 
whose future career depends, perhaps, on his political activity ; 
who is not an inquirer, as they are, but an earnest partizan, ought 
to interfere to influence the young men at their sport. It is rank 
proselytism on the part of those who venture to do so. It will 
destroy the confidence of the gentlemen of England who send their 
To some influences a father 
must commit his children. He cannot withdraw them from the 
tone and temper of a place of education or from the society of those 
of theirown age. But he may at least expect that no organized 





_ system of recruiting for this or that party, either in Church or 


| State, shall be permitted. 


| what will be the result of such a course. 


If these things are done in the green 
leaf, they will also be done in the dry. If youthful Conservatives 
are to be caught and caged at Magdalene, proselytizing of a different 
kind will go on elsewhere. Is it the wish of the country that every 
school of politics and religion should set up its oratory in this 
college and in that, with its eager missionaries drawn from the 
circle of Professors and college tutors? It is not hard to predict 
Phases of faith will set 
in with rapidity. Under such a system, political and religious 
ferment must at Oxford become the order of the day. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that association for devotional 
purposes among the younger students at Oxford is one thing— 


_ association for political and ecclesiastical purposes another. The 
many months after he had retired from the company, to pay a | 


J 
| 
' 


This is the spirit in which a well beneficed clergyman | 





former, if attainable at all, would be an honour to the place. The 
latter, which, we fear, is only too easily attainable, must be a 
calamity. Mr. Lygon and Professor Mansell, lecturing to a sworn 
band of disciples on painted glass and politics, seem to be 
entering on a course that ought, in the interests of Oxford, to be 
discouraged. If Professor Mansell wishes to preach wholesome 
doctrine, the pulpit of St. Mary’s is open to him, of which he 
is an able occupant. Mr. Lygon—harmless anywhere—may not 
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be an exciting party leader even on the inspiriting subjects of 
Lord Malmesbury’s foreign policy or of Gregorian chants. The 
haunts of the undergraduates should remain, so far as party pur- 
poses are concerned, sacred and secluded. The question of Church- 
rates and Liturgies had better be kept for men, and not forced 
prematurely upon boys. The Carlton has no business down 
amidst the grave cloisters of Academus. The Reform had better 
confine itself to Pall-mall. Maxima debetur pueris reverentia. 
For a Professor to make capital out of young men’s politics or 
theology is as bad as the divulging the mysteries of Eleusis. He 
should stand aside and let young life shoot in its own way. At 
Oxford nature is sprouting quickly, and except where morality or 
religion is at stake, it should not be overshadowed by Professorial 
chairs. The Fauns are at play. Let us leave them to their merri- 
ment, and not convert them into anxious men before their time. 








DEATH OF MR. JUSTICE WIGHTMAN. 


Mr. Justice Wicnrman has expired full of years, full of 
honours, in the middle of his judicial duties, and on his winter 
circuit, as an honoured judge might wish to die. He was the 
oldest of our living judges, and his memory will long be held in 
reverence and esteem in Westminster Hall. His learning, his keen 
perception, his impartiality, clear judgment, and good common 
sense, added to the gentleness and fascination of his manner and 
the kindness of his heart, had won him the regard as well as the 
respect of the entire bar. To the last his powers of mind were 


unimpaired, though he died at the advanced age of eighty-two; | 


and morning after morning he might be seen regularly at his post 
in the Queen’s Bench, the model of a venerable lawyer and of a 
courteous gentleman. The circumstances attending his death are 


by this time so familiar to the public, that we need not comment | 
on them here. We only wish to pay a tribute to his worth and to | 


his memory. It will be difficult to fill his place upon the bench ; 
it will be still more difficult to fill the place he occupied in the 
esteem and kindly feeling of the profession. 








THE COURT-MARTIAL UPON LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
CRAWLEY. 

WE have little to add to our summary of the case for the 
prosecution. The only important fact elicited is, that during his 
arrest Lilley is said, by several witnesses, to have drunk con- 
siderable quantities ot brandy. 

On the close of the case Assistant-Surgeon Barnett was severely 
examined by the Court, on the ground of the loose inquiry on 
which he made to Surgeon Turnbull the statement respecting 
the quantity of stimulants consumed by Lilley, upon which Mr. 
Turnbull made the addendum to his medical report of the 
sergeant-major’s death, attributing it in part to the wine, spirits, 
and ale, he had drunk. 

Colonel Crawley then addressed the Court, and said that the 
evidence for the prosecution was substantially the case for the defence. 
It had, he said, so effectually refuted the charge on which he was 
arraigned that it would not be, necessary for him to trouble the 
Court at any length with evidence, except for the purpose of 
supplying a few links and some documents which were essential to 
a clear understanding of the case. 

These documents consisted of a letter of Sir Hugh Rose of the 
26th of July, 1863, refuting the statements of Mr. Fortescue and 
Mr. Coningham in the House of Commons concerning the cruelty 
with which it was alleged Lilley had been treated; and other 
letters and papers enumerated in the Times of Thursday, as 
follows :— 


* A letter from Colonel Hatch, Judge-Advocate-General, expressing 
his opinion that there was clear and abundant evidence to convict 
Sergeant-Major Lilley not only of disobedience of orders, but also of 
conniving with other non-commissioned officers to disobey those 
orders; and further that neither custom, regulation, nor any Article 
of War, bad been in any way infringed by Colonel Crawley in the 
arrest of the three non-commissioned officers. This was followed by 
a letter from Sir Hugh Rose, dated April 16, 1863, adducing proof 
that the non-commissioned officers of the Inniskillings were caballing 
against their commanding officer; by another letter, dated January 
20, 1863, referring to the addenda to the detailed medical report, and 
to the declaration of Mrs. Lilley, as showing that the remarks of Sir 
Hugh Rose had been based on correct data; and by a further letter 
from Sir Hugh Rose, dated Simla, May 6, 1863, written with a view 
of removing a misapprehension apparently existing in the mind of his 
Royal Highness as to Sir Hugh Rose’s remarks on Sergeant-Major 
Lilley’s drinking. An undertaking was contained in the last letter to 
show in a future statement that Lilley was ‘not by any means the 
very superior non-commissioned officer described to his Royal High- 
ness.’ ‘The two next letters were from Dr. Beatson, Inspector- 
General of Hospitals in India, attributing Lilley’s death in a great 
measure to intemperance, and denying that Sergeant-Major Wakefield 
ever showed symptoms of mental aberration. Two letters from Sir 
William Mansfield, reflecting very strongly on the conduct of Dr. Turn- 


bull and Dr. Barnett, followed; and next was a circumstantial state- | 


ment, from Major-General Green, commanding the Mhow division, in 
reference to the conduct of Sergeant Turnbull, whose proceedings in 
this instance the Major-General viewed as portion of a systematic 
resistance to his commanding officer. A report from Dr. Turnbull to 
Colonel Crawley, setting forth that Mrs. Lilley enjoyed superic secom- 
modation and comfort in her own bungalow to that which she could 
have obtained in the Female Hospital, was the next in order; and the 
closing letter of the series was one from Major Champion, condemning 
the conduct of Lieutenant Fitzsimon in forwarding to the Home 
authorities assertions against his commanding officer, which in India 
he had voluntarily withdrawn to prevent himself from getting into an 
ugly scrape.” 


Colonel Crawley then called Captain Francis George Savage 
Curtis, who deposed that on the 5th of November, 1862, he was 
present at a conversation between Colonel Crawley and Lieutenant 
and Adjutant Fitzsimon, at which Colonel Crawley asked Mr, 
Fitzsimon two or three times, before he could get a decided answer, 
if he had seen the sentries posted himself ; that Fitzsimon said he 
had not, but had contented himself with visiting them once or 
twice a day afterwards ; that he was present on another occasion 
when Colonel Crawley read to Mr. Fitzsimon a letter from Major- 
General Farrell to Major Champion, stating that Fitzsimon’s pro- 
test against the Commander-in-Chief’s remarks on his evidence at 
the Mhow Court-martial was insubordinate, and recommending 





him to withdraw it ; and that Colonel Crawley told Fitzsimon he 
did not wish it to be withdrawn, for, in fact, it would be better 
| for the Colonel if the letter went in. Captain Curtis stated, 
moreover, that he was present at the Mhow Court-martial when 
Lilley gave his evidence as to the indignities his wife had been 
| Subjected to, and that on hearing it Colonel Crawley turned round 
| to him, and said, “Good God, can this be true?” Witness also 
| stated that when Colonel Crawley was leaving Mhow under arrest 
in August last, the men of the regiment turned out on the road 
near the church, and sent to him, requesting that he would leave 
Mhow by that road. He did so, and the men gave him three or 
four hearty cheers, and said, “ God bless you, colonel ; we hope you 
will soon return. Good luck to you,” and soon. Twenty yards 
further on the women of the regiment met him, most of them in 
tears, and expressed their good wishes. 

Lieutenant Hamilton Wallace deposed that he was present at 
the interview between Colonel Crawley and Quartermaster 
Wooden relative to Mr. Smales’ letter in the Deccan Herald ; and 
contradicted Wooden’s statement of what passed at that interview. 

Ardesseer Franjee, a Parsee merchant, was next called, and pro- 
_ duced the following bill for liquors he had supplied to Sergeant- 

Major Lilley in the months of March, April, May, and June, 

1862 :— 
| “ March 16, 1 bottle of ale; March 18, half a dozen pints of porter; 

March 23, 2 bottles of brandy ; March 26, 2 ditto; March 31, 2 ditto; 

April 6, 2 ditto; April 8, 1 dozen of ale ; April 10, 2 bottles of brandy; 
| April 15, 2 ditto; April 18, ditto; April 22, 2 ditto; April 26, 2ditto; 
April 28, 1 ditto; May 3, 1 ditto; May 4, half a dozen of ale; May 4, 
| 2 bottles of brandy ; May 4, 1 bottle of port wine; May 7, 1 bottle of 
brandy ; May 8, 2 ditto; May 9, half a dozen of ale; May 9, 2 bottles 
of brandy; May 12, 2 ditto; May 14, 2 ditto; May 16, 2 ditto; May 
18, 1 bottle of port wine; May 19, 2 bottles of brandy; May 21, 
2 ditto; May 25, 2 ditto; May 25, 1 bottle of gin; May 29, 1 bottle 
of brandy ; June 5, 1 ditto. Total, 103r. 1la., June 8, 1862.” 


At the close of this witness’s evidence Colonel Crawley asked 
for an adjournment to allow him time to prepare his defence, and 
the Court adjourned for this purpose to Thursday next. 








KNOX VERSUS GYE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 


Srr,—Having seen in your paper of Saturday, Nov. 28, 1863, a 
letter signed “F. Gye,” purporting to give a true version of the 
transactions between him and me, which have lately been the 
subject of a judicial inquiry in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court (Sir 
Page Wood’s), I beg to inform you that I most emphatically deny 
the accuracy of his statements, and that when the proper time 
arrives I shall publish every letter, document, and fact relating to 
my unfortunate and much to be regretted connection with him, 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Browniow Knox, 
28, Wilton-crescent, Belgrave-square, Dec. 10, 1863. 








Accorpinc to the American Gas Light Journal, the process of 
destructive distillation of petroleum is the opposite of that applied to 
the manufacture of coal-gas. To convert the vapour into gas requires 
its actual contact with red-hot iron, but such contact, if continued, 
decomposes the gas, and causes carbonaceous deposits in the retorts, 
which come from the destruction of the gas, not tar, as many Suppose 5 
the apparatus must therefore be so arranged as to force the vapour in its 
passage out of the retort into contact with its red-hot surface, and at 
the same time to travel so rapidly as to leave no time for the decom- 
position of the gas. When treated thus, petroleum will yield 125 feet 
of gas to the gallon, of surpassing richness ; and there will be no 
clogging in the pipes, or deposit in the retorts. But, to make the 
manufacture profitable for gas companies, the gas must be diluted to 
secure its combustion without smoke, and enable its sale at the prices 
charged for coal-gas. This condition is fulfilled by distilling the oil in 
| connection with wood. 
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SAINTS AND THEIR LEGENDS. 
No. 5.—THE EARLY SAINTS OF ENGLAND—THE ANGLO-SAXON 
LADY SAINTS. 

From what has been said in the preceding articles, it will easily 
be understood how the possession of relics had, at an early period, 
become a necessity in the Romish Church; and, in the new and 
distant lands converted by the Papal missionaries, the obtaining 
of relics was one of the principal motives for the making of saints. 
This was the case to a great degree in our own island. Saints grew 
up in those early times easily enough, and were accepted by popular 
opinion, without any form or ceremony of canonization. They were 
usually made out of very aristocratic materials, for it was a state of 
society in which few who were not of high blood could command that 
degree of popular reverence necessary at that time to ensure a 
belief in sanctity. To see the poor man subjected to labours 
and privations was a common state of things, but when princes 
and princesses abandoned their wealth and the enjoyment it com- 
manded, to devote themselves to poverty and self-mortification, 
people imagined naturally enough that there must be some 
especial degree of holiness and some great and positive spiritual 
advantage to compensate the sacrifice. There was a form of 
holiness which greatly struck a newly converted and unenlightened 
people, but which formed no part of Christianity, into which it 
was imported apparently from the paganism of the far east. 
There, abstinence from all indulgence, voluntary and extreme 
mortification of the body, a war to extremities against everything 
which nature recommends, have in all ages with which we are 
acquainted been supposed to confer upon those who practise them 
sanctity and power far beyond those which the natural man usually 
possesses, and the fanatic devotee of India was no doubt the proto- 
type of the anchorite of the early Christian Church. Once introduced 
into it, this practice took a deep root, and exercised a great influence. 
The doctrine that nature was an evil principle, and that what was 
most contradictory to it constituted holiness, appears to have gained 
possession of the Anglo-Saxon Church towards the middle of the 
seventh century, but out of it sprang @ great proportion of the 
earlier English saints. The first monasteries among the Anglo- 
Saxons were mere colleges in which such of the clergy as 
were unmarried lived together, under certain rules, and they soon 
became corrupt ; and it was perhaps the view of this corruption 
which provoked, in some measure, the impulse towards solitary 
monachism, but it was also based upon ancient, deeply-rooted 
Pagan superstitions. With a small population, very unequally 
scattered over the land, there were vast tracts of wild, uninhabited 
country, some of which were covered with thick forests, others with 
impassable morasses, and others again presented nothing but barren 
rocks. According to the belief of the unconverted Saxons, these wild 
districts were possessed by spiritual beings more or less evil in 
their dispositions, elves, and nicors (water-demons), and dragons ; 
according to the Christian missionaries, these were all demons. To 
overcome some one of these beings, constituted the great exploits of 
the mythic heroes of primeval romance ; and in the same belief, 
with its Christian colouring, the early hermits went to establish 
themselves in the favourite haunts of the demons in order to effect 
& permanent conquest over them. It was, as far as religion was 
concerned, a vain delusion—we might, perhaps, best describe it in 
modern phraseology as a monomania; but it was an important 
event in the progress of civilization, for it led eventually to the 
cultivation of vast tracts of country which had previously been 
useless, and gave riches and power to the nation. The hermitage 
was followed by a monastery, and the monastery alone possessed 
the wealth and energy which was required to turn a barren waste 
into a rich province. Some of the finest districts of England still 
bear the names or preserve the memories of the deluded fanatics 
who first ventured to settle in them under the belief that useless 
solitude was equivalent to holiness. 

The first saints of this class were for the most part king’s sons 
or king’s daughters. The latter especially became impressed with 
the notion that there was merit in withstanding that natural impulse 
which occasions the ties of family life—in short, that virginity 
constituted holiness, and that marriage itself was a sin. Hence, 
among the carly Anglo-Saxon saints, those who rank among the 
class of virgins are very numerous. The part which the Anglo- 


Saxon ladies acted in the establishment of Christianity in our | 
It was a Frankish princess, | 
Bertha, the wife of Ethelbert, King of Kent, who was the instru- | 


island is especially remarkable. 


ment of introducing it into Saxon England ; her daughter Ethel- 
burga, married to King Edwin, was the means of carrying it into 
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also known by the name of Domneva, marrying the Mercian prince 


Merewald, was the instrument of planting the Gospel among the 
Angles on the borders of Wales. Ethelburga’s granddaughter, 
Eanswith, the daughter of Eadbald, King of Kent, was one of the 
earliest Saxon female recluses of whom we have any account. 
This princess had resolved to preserve her virginity as the most 
precious offering she could make to God, and, to avoid temptation, 
she left her father’s court, and fled to a wild and solitary spot, now 
called Folkestone, where she made herself a cell, or hermitage, on 
the side of the cliff, overhanging the sea. Her father sought to 
draw her away in order to marry a prince in all respects worthy of 
het, but in vain, and he finally gave her the land about Folkestone 
to found a monastery. One does not see why, because a young 
princess runs away from home to avoid marriage, and hides herself 
in a hermitage on a cliff overlooking the sea, she should obtain 
the power of working miracles, but so it was, and curiously enough 
these miracles were performed chiefly for her own personal comfort. 
In her cell on the side of the chalk-cliff, with the sea below, there 
was an inconvenient want of water, and it was not pleasant to 
have to carry it from a distance up-hill. One day Eanswith went 
to Sweeton, a place about a mile from her abode, and the nearest 
spring of fresh water, and, having there struck the ground with 
her staff, she dragged it after her, and a stream of water followed, 
not only merely running up-hill to her hermitage, but crossing 
another stream without mixing with it ; and thus it continued ever 
afterwards to flow. Eanswith’s fields were greatly infested with 
birds, which eat up their produce, and among these the wild-geese 
(gante) were especially troublesome. She summoned them all in 
God’s name to assemble in a certain house in the neighbourhood, 
where she confined them all night, and only gave them their 
liberty next day on their submission and promise never to come to 
her fields again. 

The royal family of East Anglia was also rich in saints. Among 
the children of King Anna, who died in 654, three daughters, 
Sexburga, Etheldrytha, and Withburga, were nuns, two of them 
abbesses, of Ely ; anda fourth, Ethelburga, was abbess of Brie, 
in France. Two other saints, Erconwald and another Ethelburga, 
were reckoned by some among Anna’s children, though others give 
them for father an East Anglian prince named Offa, who was a 
pagan, and who lived at Stallington. Both left their home to 
become recluses, but under what circumstances is not very clearly 
stated. Erconwald built himself a monastery at Chertsey, on the 
banks of the Thames, and was afterwards promoted to the bishopric 
of London. Ethelburga, like Eanswith of Kent, fled from her 
father’s house to avoid being married, attended only by one maiden. 
The mere circumstance of her flight from this cause appears to have 
given her the power of working miracles, and, her maiden becoming 
faint from thirst on the way, she raised a fountain out of the dry 
ground for the mere purpose of supporting her. They stopped at 
Barking in Essex, where her brother Erconbert built a nunnery for 
her. It is said to have been the first house of nuns in England, 
and they were obliged to bring a nun from the Continent to 
instruct them in the correct rule. Etheldrytha, one of the sainted 
daughters of King Anna, was married twice, but she lived with 
her husbands as though they were her brothers, and thus, and by 
eating only once a day and wearing nothing but woollen clothes, 
she also obtained the power of working miracles. She founded 
the monastic establishment in the marshes of Cambridgeshire, 
which is now represented. by the bishopric of Ely. 


Merewald of Mercia had been converted by his wife the Princess 
Eormenburga (or Domneva), of Kent, and the result of their 
union was a family of saints. His three daughters, Mildthryth, 
Mildburh, and Mildgyth, or as they are more popularly called, 
Mildreda, Milburga, and Milgitha, all refused wedlock. Merewald 
erected for his daughter Milburga a monastery at a place then 
called Wimnicas, now well known by the name of Wenlock, in 
Shropshire, but she spent much of her time in greater solitude at a 
favourite residence on the side of the Clee hill named Stoke (now 
called from her Stoke St. Milborough). Now Milburga, like 
nearly all the female saints, was extremely beautiful, and a king, 
as he is called, or chieftain of some one of the neighbouring 
districts, fell in love with her and offered her marriage ; but she 
refused all offers of this description. The king, however, was not 
easily to be put off, but resolved, in accordance with an old 
Anglo-Saxon practice, to carry off the lady by force, and, taking 
the oppostunity when she was enjoying her solitude at Stoke, he 
suddenly came to that place with a band of his warriors, and 
nearly succeeded in taking her by surprise. But St. Milburga had 


_ time to escape from her hermitage, and, closely pursued, directed 
her steps to the little river called Corf (the Corve), which was there 
so narrow and shallow that she crossed it with ease, but she had 


Northumberland ; and their great granddaughter, Eormenburga, 
} 
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no sooner reached the other side than it became miraculously 
swollen into a great and rapid river, and presented an effectual 
barrier to pursuit. Milburga, like Eanswith of Kent, was troubled 
in her agriculture by the birds, for flocks of wild-geese came and 
devoured the produce of her land at Stoke ; but, like that saint 
also, she laid her ban upon them, and the writer of her life in the 
fourteenth century assures us that still in his time the greedy fowls 
always avoided the fields which had belonged to St. Milburga. The 
charm appears to have been broken by the Reformation. 

A sister of Merewald, named Wilburga, married Frithwold, 
one of the Kings of Surrey, by whom she had a daughter, named 
Osyth, who was therefore Milburga’s cousin. She was espoused to 
Sigehere, King of the East Saxons, but unwillingly ; and on the very 
day of her marriage, according to her legend, while her husband 
was absent hunting, she fled to a religious house and took the 
veil, which in the Romish Church was the most effectual means of 
matrimonial separation. King Sigehere followed his wife to her 
retreat, where he became so far convinced of her sanctity that he 
approved of what she had done, and gave her an estate at a place 
called Chiche, in Essex, on which she built a monastery. The 
place is still called from her St. Osyth’s. Many other examples 
might be quoted of Anglo-Saxon princesses, such as St. Hilda, of 
Streoneshalch or Whitby, who were seized with this passion for 


a single and solitary life. Ebba, the sister of St. Oswald, King of | 


Northumbria, thus retired to Coldingham, and laid the foundation 
of that celebrated monastic house ; she refused the hand of the 
King of Scotland, to become, according to the language held by 
the Church, the spouse of Christ. Bega, who lived near the same 
time, is said to have been the daughter of an Irish King, who was 
sought in marriage by a King of Norway, but rather than consent 
to wedlock, she fled alone and in the night from her father’s court, 
entered a strange ship which was just sailing to Britain, and, under 
the protection of Heaven, reached the coast of Cumberland, and 





landed in the wild forest of Copeland, where she long led a solitary | 


life. Her name is preserved in the well-known promontory of 
St. Bees. We might give further examples, but we will now see 
how the Anglo-Saxon saints of the other sex indulged their love of 
solitude and self-privation. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S DRAMATIC WORKS.* 


In noticing Mr. Browning’s minor poems we claimed for him 
great dramatic insight, but left his power of conducting a con- 
tinuous action undetermined. It was evident enough that he 
possessed the faculty of assuming the form and living the life of 
men of divers climes and separated centuries ; he could take us 
through a gallery where we might meet in quick succession the 
thinkers and the actors of many ages; but could he repro- 
duce for us the very form and image of any particular time? 
Could he transform his gallery into a scene? Had he the power 
of presenting to our view a group of contemporaries, acting and 
reacting upon one another, and working out as a resultant of their 
conjoint life some event of mingled joy and terror? These are the 


questions which we left unsettled—the questions which must be | 


answered from an examination of the plays and tragedies which 
form the second volume of Mr. Browning’s works. 
The piece which stands first in the volume, “ Pippa Passes,” 
ves no answer to our questions. It is in truth not strictly a play. 
hough it possesses all the classical unities, which are so easily 
spared, it lacks the unity which is essential to a true drama. It 
cannot be said of it that no scene can be taken away without 
destroying the whole. Beautiful as the scenes are (and “ Pippa 
Passes” is so beautiful that all readers enjoy it) they are like a 
necklace of pearls, they have no natural relation to one another, 
and the only connection between them is a slender thread which 
runs through all. Pippa—Felippa—the Italian factory-girl, has a 
holiday, which she spends in a walk through Asolo. As she 
passes, the songs which arise from the joyousness of her heart break 
into chambers of sin and crime, and the unexpected snatches touch 


and redeem the dark and scheming hearts within. Four times 


does this happen, at morning, noon, evening, and night ; but it is 
evident that the idea might have been developed in three or might 
have been extended to twelve such conversions. We are driven to 
the next play for a discovery of the limits of Mr. Browning’s 
dramatic genius. 

“ King Victor and King Charles” turns upon an event which 
some readers may remember to have heard of in Mr. Carlyle’s 
“ Frederick,” but which is withal very dim and uncertain to most 
Englishmen. King Victor, the first King of Sardinia, was described 
by his cousin, the great Eugene, as “sordid, ambitious, deceitful, 
implacable, fearing and detesting Louis XIV.; not attached to 
Leopold (the Emperor of Germany).” He is said to have behaved 
honourably once, by accident; but he ordinarily adopted the 





* The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. Three vols, Vol. II. Tragedies 
&c. London: Chapman & Hall, 1863. 





traditional policy of the house of Savoy, and was alternately the 
treacherous ally of France and Germany. He was hated at home, 
despised and distrusted abroad, but he converted the Duchy of 
Savoy into the Kingdom of Sardinia. At the time that the play 
opens in 1730, Victor is in his sixty-fifth year, his heir apparent 
is his son Charles, married to a German princess named by 
Mr. Browning Polyxena, but usually called Christina. An older 
son, Philip (Victor?), had died suddenly in opening manhood, 
and Charles, till then neglected, had found himself thrust 
into the position of successor to the kingdom. Unused to 
statecraft, he cared little for his father’s schemes, and it seemed to 
Victor that with himself must perish the Sardinian fortunes. The 
play opens with a scene between Charles and Polyxena, who have 
been been summoned to the king at Rivoli :— 


** Polyxena.—. . . What’s now a-foot, 
I wonder? Not that any more’s to dread 
Than every day’s embarrassment,—but guess, 
For me, why train so fast succeeded train 
On the bigh-road, each gayer still than each ; 
I noticed your archbishop’s pursuivant, 
The sable cloak and silver cross ; such pomp 
Bodes . . . what now, Charles? Can you conceive ? 


Charles. Not I. 
Pol.—A matter of some moment— 
Cha. There’s our life! 


Which of the group of loiterers that stared 
From the lime-avenue divines that I— 
About to figure presently, he thinks, 

In face of all assembled—am the one 

Who knows precisely least about it ?” 


Whilst they thus talk D’Ormea, the faithful minister of Victor's 
craft, originally a lawyer’s clerk, joins them ; he knows the ‘cause 
why they are summoned, and from some chance words of Charles 
hastily concludes not only that the prince is informed of it, but 
that he is incensed against D’Ormea because he has been hitherto 
kept out of the king’s schemes. To excuse himself, D’Ormea shows 
the fruit of these schemes ; through over-taxation 


* Savoy’s become a mass of misery 
And wrath which one man has to meet—the King ; 


whilst Austria and Spain, finding they have been both deceived, 
have leagued together to destroy Sardinia :— 


‘¢ Here’s Austria, and here’s Spain to fight against, 
And what sustains the king but Savoy here, 
A miserable people mad with wrongs ?” 


Charles misinterprets the apologies, and when D’Ormea leaves 
them, declares to Polyxena his belief that they have been sum- 
moned in order that, instructed as to the difficulties which environ 
the crown and his unfitness to meet them, he may be stung into 
resigning his right to the succession. The first act closes with 
their resolve that this shall be gladly done. But the second act 
opens with a soliloquy of Victor, from which we learn the truth ; 
he does not seek to deprive Charles of his succession, but to hasten 
it ; encompassed with difficulties, he sees no way out of his position 
but by the expedient adopted by his successor, Charles Albert, in 
our own time—abdication in favour of his son. The character of 
Victor throughout this act is very subtly developed ; rascal as he 
is, we cannot help being influenced by his energy, his wit, his 
vivacity, and his dexterity ; D’Ormea foreseeing danger to himself, 
counsels Victor against the abdication—in vain ; Charles, when the 


' scheme is suddenly revealed to him, resents it as a trap, but is 


overborne by his father ; he and D’Ormea g0 out to receive the 
homage of the nobles ; D’Ormea returns and is greeted by Victor 
with “ Long live King Charles !” 


“* 1’ Ormea.—‘ King Charles!’ What then may you be? 

Victor. Anything! 

A country gentleman that’s cured of bustle, 

And beats a quick retreat towards Chambery 

To hunt and hawk and leave you noisy folk 

To drive your trade without him, I’m Count Remont— 
Count Tende—any little place’s count! 

D’0.—Then, Victor, captain against Catinat, 

At Staffarde, where the French beat you; and duke 
At Turin, where you beat the French: king, late 
Of Savoy, Piedmont, Montferrat, Sardinia 

—Now ‘any little place’s count.’ 

Vie. Proceed ! 

D’0.—Breaker of vows to God, who crowned you first : 
Breaker of vows to man, who kept you since ; 
Most profligate to me, who outraged God 
And man to serve you, and am made pay crimes 
I was but privy to, by passing thus 
To your imbecile son—who, well you know, 

Must (when the people here, and nations there, 
Clamour for you, the main delinquent, slipt 
From king to—count of any little place) 
—Surrender me, all left within his reach,— 

I, sir, forgive you: for I see the end— 

See you on your return—(you will return)— 
To him you trust in for the moment. . - . 

Vic. How? 

Trust in him? merely a prime minister, 
This D’Ormea! How trust in him? 

Do. In his fear— 

His love,—but pray discover for yourself 
What you are weakest, trusting in ! 


t 
| 
| 
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Vie. Aha, 
D’Ormea, not a shrewder scheme than this 
In your repertory ? You know old Victor— 
Vain, choleric, inconstant, rash (I’ve heard 
Talkers who little thought the king so close). 
Felicitous, now, were’t not, to provoke him 
To clean forget, one minute afterwards, 
His solemn act, and call the nobles back, 
And pray them give again the very power 
He has abjured !—for the dear sake of—what ? 
Vengeance on you! No, D’Ormea: such am I, 
Count Tende, or Count anything you please, 
—Only, the same that did the things you say, 
And, among other things you say not, used 
Your finest fibre, meanest muscle,—you 
I used, and now, since you will have it so, 
Leave to your fate—mere lumber in the midst, 
You and your works. Why, what on earth beside 
Are you made for, you sort of ministers ?” 


That King Victor within a year did repent and endeavour to 
regain his crown ; that King Charles thereupon shut him up in 
honourable confinement, in which he soon after died, is the narra- 
tive we read in the history books. The second part of the play 
gives us Mr. Browning’s reading of this transaction. When Charles 
has brought back contentment at home and had made peace 
abroad, the desire to undo what he had done arose in Victor; he 
came from his retreat at Chambery to beg back the crown, but 
failing of his purpose, and stung by the sarcasms of D’Ormea, he is 
content with begging Moncalieri instead of Chambery. Thither 
he goes. This is his honourable confinement. Still he plots to 
regain the crown, but D’Ormea has spies over him. At length 
Charles, overwearied with D’Ormea’s intelligence of his father’s 

lots, gives the minister authority to seize his father and bring 
im to Turin. But when D’Ormea has gone on his errand doubts 
arise :— 

* Charles. We talk—perchance they tear 
My father from his bed. The old hands feel 
For one who is not, but who should be there— 
And he finds D’Ormea! D’Ormea too finds him! 
The crowded chamber when the lights go out— 
Closed doors—the horrid scuffle in the dark— 
The accursed promptings of the minute! My guards! 
To horse—and after, with me—and prevent! 

Polyxena (seizing his hand}. 

King Charles! Pause here upon this strip of time 
Allotted you out of eternity! 
Crowns are from God—in His name you hold yours. 
Your life’s no least thing, were it fit your life 
Should be abjured along with rule ; but now, 
Keep both! Your duty is to live and rnle— 
You, who would vulgarly look fine enough 
In the world’s eye, deserting your soul’s charge,— 
Ay, you would have men’s praise—this Rivoli 
Would be illumined! while, as ’tis, no doubt, 
Something of stain will ever rest on you: 
No one will-rightly know why you refused 
To abdicate ; they’!l talk of deeds you could 
Have done; no doubt,—nor do I much expect 
Future achievements will blot out the Past, 
Envelope it in haze—nor shall we two 
Be happy any more. ‘Twill be, | feel, 
Only in moments that the duty’s seen 
As palpably as now—the months, the years 
Of paiuvful indistinctness are to come, 
While daily must we tread these palace-rooms 
Pregnant with memories of the Past: your eye 
May turn to mine and find no comfort there, 
Through fancies that beset me, as yourself, 
Of other courses, with far other issues, 
We might have taken this great night—such bear, 
As | will bear! What matters happiness ? 
Daty! There’s man’s one moment—this is yours!” 


The end of the tragedy is at hand. D’Ormea arrives, bringing 
Victor with him, who alone and a prisoner orders his son to render 
up the crown. ‘The son yields, but it is to a dying father :— 


** Victor.—I am then king! AsI became a king 
Despite the nations—kept myself a king— 
So | die king, with kingship dying too 
Around me! I have lasted Europe’s time! 
What wants my story of completion ? 
* * ~ * ~ * 


Charles—how to save your story ? Mine must go! 
Say—say that you refused the crown to me— 
Charles, yours shall be my story! You immured 
Me, say at Rivoli. A single year 
I spend without a sight of you, then die— 
That will serve every purpose—tell that tale 
The world ! 

* * * * . * 


Ha! Where lurks he ? 
D’Ormea! Come nearer to your king! Now stand! 
[ Collecting his strength as D’OrMEA approaches. | 

But you lied, D'Ormea! I do not repent. 
[ Dies.” 


We have analysed this play at length, not merely by way of 


answer to the questions with which we started, but because we 





believe it to be the best service we can do the reader. That the 
tragedy is full of action, even to vehemence, is evident ; its idea is 
slowly evolved, and its conduct marches on continuously from the 
commencement to the close. As a necessary accompaniment the 
characters of the dramatis persone are developed in its progress ; 
the character of Charles in particular appears to grow under the 
influence of the circumstances to which it is subjected. Polyxena 
is a high-souled, heroic wife, and we may suppose her to be one of 
those women of Mr. Browning’s creation who won Margaret 
Fuller's emphatic approval. 

There are seven more plays in this volume, and did space permit 
we might carry out our work by giving an analysis of each by way 
of introduction to their study. Five at least out of the seven we 
should find exhibit a dramatic power as brilliant and as living as 
that shown in “ King Victor and King Charles,” whilst the canvas. 
is in general “crowded with a greater number of figures. In the 
“ Return of the Druses,” for example, we have the Patriarch’s 
Nuncio, one of the best of Mr. Browning's ecclesiastics, crafty as 
Antony in persuading a mob, full of expedients and daring ; Loys, 
the knight-novice, cherishing chivalrous enthusiasm and earnest 
aspirations ; Djabal, the self-deceiving impostor, who has almost 
persuaded himself of the truth of his own pretensions to be the: 
revivified Founder of the Druse faith—the incarnate Hakeem ; 
Khalil, his faithful trusting follower; and Anael, the sweet 
maiden, whose soul is torn by the conflicting emotions of doubt, 
reverence, and love ; besides several delicately discriminated sub- 
ordinate characters. But though we find in the “ Return of the 
Druses,” as in “ King Victor and King Charles,” “ Colombe’s. 
Birthday,” and “ Luria,” an abundant variety of character and an 
action vivid and continuous from the inception to the close, we 
learn also somewhat of the reason why these plays are hard 
reading. The action is almost too vivid and energetic ; at the 
first acquaintance the reader has to labour to keep up with the 
play of events and development of character ; resting-places are 
wanting, or at least reaches where the stream flows with sufficient 
calmness to allow us to muse over the course we have passed. The 
choruses of the Greek drama supplied this want, which in Shake- 
speare is far more effectively met by the interspersed scenes of 
humour and by-play. Mr. Browning has nothing of this kind, 
and the deficiency points to a peculiarity of his genius, with the 
mention of which we must conclude this notice. Wide as is the 
range of his characters, taking in as he does saints and sinners,. 
the strong and the weak, the noble and the mean, he rarely, per- 
haps never, shows any appreciation of the comic or humorous side 
of human life. Once or twice he may be supposed to have 
attempted its delineation, but the result is generally thin and 
weak ; the most successful effort occurs in the “ Flight of the 
Duchess,”—in the dramas proper there is none to call for remark. 








THE ENGLISH AT HOME.* 


When a Frenchman undertakes to give a sketch of English life, 
we naturally expect to find some monstrous caricature at best, and 
are pretty sure to find a woeful amount of blundering, especially 
with respect to names and manners. We suppose the typical English- 
man of the French drama has so sunk into our neighbours’ mind 
that they cannot readily see the truth even when they come among 
us ; be that as it may, we%find even long residents just as inapt 
to seize a just impression of our natural life, and equally vivid in 

ainting pictures of us which we cannot read without bursting into 
fader: Indeed we never open a book of French sketches of 
Englishmen without putting our minds into this risible attitude ; 
it was therefore with some surprise that we read the first few pages 
of these essays. We had prepared ourselves for an impression 
which was not made, and the mind erage suffered a slight 
shock, just, in fact, as the palate does when expecting to taste 
something sour, it is surprised by a sweet flavour. In short, 
Alphonse Esquiros does not write like a Frenchman at all, but 
like a very sober Englishman who is well informed of the subject 
he is writing upon. The writers in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
always assume an extremely moderate tone in all matters they 
handle ; the Quakerish simplicity, therefore, of our author's style 
need not so much surprise us. 

But it really does surprise us to find one of his nation looking. 
upon our Jife—social, commercial, and intellectual—from such an 
English point of view, and often, indeed, praising us for matters 
which we think scarcely ng eg of praise. Nevertheless, we- 
cannot help feeling flattered by his estimate of the national 
character, and cannot help thinking that if they were all like 
Alphonse Esquiros that come among us the prejudices which now 
exist would speedily be blotted out. The present volume forms 
the third of a series our author has written descriptive of the 
“English at Home.” The former volumes are well known, and 
we predict the present one will meet with an equally favourable 
impression. Fully half the volume is taken up with a description 
of British sports— the chase, cricket, running, pugilism, &c. 
The chase, as taking the first place in our open-air amusements, is 
treated with a fulness and correctness, which is all that can be 
desired ; nay, it is so correct that we wish now and then for some 
of our old foreign blunders, just for amusement sake. Bat Monsieur 
Alphonse draws from nature. He has taken care to go to first- 
rate models ; and as he sets down only what he sees, a faithful 





* The English at Home (Essays from the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes”). By 
A phonse Esquiros, 


Translated by Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. 
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and simple picture is the result. For hunting, he goes to 
Badminton and Berkeley Castle, and he sees there a remnant of 
feudalism he lacks in his own land ; more especially he admires the 
princely hospitality of the great hunting duke and its traditional 
character conveyed in his motto—Mzihi et Vobis. At the grim old 
baronial stronghold of the Fitzhardinges, he draws a picture to 
himself of the “wild blood” that still flows in that race of 

hunters of beasts and hunters of men,” and seems rather to 
have been disappointed at having “ met a little old gentleman on 
horseback who I was told was the present Lord of Berkeley.” It 
is not seldom, however, that other people as well as our author are 
disappointed at finding their ideal so sadly at variance with reality. 
Not that the “wild blood” has died out of the family by any 
means. After pacing the historic halls, hung with old portraits, 
and the gloomy passages of this strange old stronghold, Monsieur 
Esquiros comes to the conclusion that they must be very dreary 
oppressive places to live in, and then he hazards an hypothesis with 
respect to the origin of hunting which convinces us that he is a 
Frenchman after all. 

“ IT understand perfectly well,” he says, “ that English noblemen, 
wearied with living with the dead, with their history, with the 
monotonous and imposing aspect of centuries, seek out of doors 
distraction in a violent exercise consecrated by custom.” This 
is certainly a droll explanation, and no doubt will come upon our 
baronial hunters as something quite new. But it is not often that 
our author gives vent to his imagination in this manner, as his 
business 1s mainly with fact. The glories of Melton are not passed 
over, and he admits that, in spite of circumstances which have 
impelled him to a different mode of life, “I have contracted 
with time a passion which defies the chill of years for this mas- 
culine and healthy exercise of hunting.” The author must have 
taken great pains to collect his materials, as he sketches the stables 
and kennels of our great private hunting establishments with 
a minuteness of detail hardly to be expected from a foreigner. 
Moreover, he is a capital observer of character, and hits off our 
national traits with skill and vigour. He instantly recognises the 
social position of the English clergyman, with which that of the 
French village curé is not to be compared. 


** At home, the English vicar is surrounded by all the comforts of 
life, relieved by the charms of study, literary leisure, and the sacred 
emotions of family ties. Religious duties are collected and grouped 
for him, and his hearth is round his church. He is priest and father ; 
he has daughters who impart instruction in the schools, and distribute 
alms in the cabins. Everything beneath his peaceful roof breathes 
an air of prosperity, a simple grandeur and happiness in mental 
tranquillity.” 


If M. Esquiros is sketching a pugilist as he is sitting in the 
bar-parlour of the sporting crib in Whitechapel, he does it with 
the same apparent intimate knowledge of his subject, and with the 


meeting ; the English, on the other hand, form groups through the 
attraction of certain pleasures. These associations, to his mind, 
form the great counterpoise of British personality. It is only in this 
sense that he considers cricket may be called a social game. Our 
author evidently looked at a cricket match much as the noble hound 
in the French bronze watches the movements of a tortoise—it 
is an evident puzzle to him. Nevertheless, he recognizes its value 
as a training for our natural characteristics—a quick eye, calcula- 
tion, agility, courage, and self-control. 

Again, he cannot too much eulogize the value of the game as a 
means of annihilating, for the time, all distinctions of rank and 
wealth on the village green. We can well afford to forgive 
our author for not understanding cricket as we do, when we find 
that he is able to extract so many virtues from its practice. 
M. Esquiros sees, above all things, that the English admire strength, 
and he is continually alluding to that happy alternation between 
mental and physical effort which he sees practised among us and 
which fits us to withstand the world. 

Our author's sketch of gold from the moment of its being dis- 
covered at the “diggings” until it ultimately rests coined money 
in the bank cellars, is accurate enough, but Mons. Esquiros is not, 
we think, particularly happy in describing material processes, as he 
lacks that verve and picturesque force so common among his 
countrymen. He is best when limning our social characteristics. 
His chapter on English privacy, for instance, is full of matter for 
contemplation. As he says, the veil which the inhabitants of Asia 
throw over the face of women, English privacy extends over the family 
life,—even the physiognomy of our houses proclaims this fact to 
him. The houses are either masked by front gardens, or they are 
separated from the pavement by railings. In this manner we 
protect the penates from indiscreet curiosity, for it is not with us 
as with Italy and France, where private as well as public life runs 
about the streets. There is one feature in the private house of the 
bourgeoise which especially strikes Mons. Esquiros :—“ All the 
windows are veiled inside, drawn closely together, and only allow- 
ing at times a glimpse between their folds of a small table on which 
lies a large gilt-back Bible.” Where did our author notice this 
strange ornament? Surely not in England. We are certainly not 
fond of being too demonstrative, either in respect of ourselves or 
our houses, but least of all are we fond of parading our Bibles 
thus before the public eye. 

Of course, the Thames Tunnel is not overlooked by the curious 
eye of our author ; its charms, however, do not particularly strike 


his attention ; neither is its damp, dark, vault-like atmosphere to | 





his mind enlivened by the coarsely-painted, high-coloured pictures, 
which are intended to make its tunnel-shafting look lively. But he 
does not sum up the value of the undertaking unfairly when he 
exclaims: “ Defy the elements, overthrow the most formidable 
obstacles, begin and renew twenty times the struggle against the 
waters, against the entrails of the earth, against night, and do all 
this in order to build a bazaar in which children’s toys are sold, 
and where idlers come to fall into eestacies!” With quite @ 
different eye he regards that other subterranean way, which he 
likens to a vast serpent boring its way half in and half out of the 
earth. Unlike the gloomy vault beneath the Thames, in the 
underground rail he finds a gaiety and‘a brilliancy of illumination. 
which is not even to be found in the open day, and he repeats the 
observation of an Englishman seated in one of the carriages, “I 
really believe that in London you must go underground to see 
clearly.” And not only is the eye benefited by this artificial illu- 
mination, but the national manners also. The Englishman, when 
underground, absolutely becomes talkative, and the “ ice of 
the British character is broken,” ss he traverses from Pad- 
dington to Farringdon-street. We have not ourselves noticed 
this improvement in our manners, but if it really be the case it 
cannot be considered as one of the lightest triumphs of the pro- 
jectors of this line. But these underground undertakings bring 
out our old qualities, as well as call forth new ones. In 
describing the great drainage scheme, he remarks that the English 
like to defy the horror of lugubrious spots by a festival. A friend 
who invited him to an “ entertainment” on the completion of a 
portion of these works, suddenly stopped at a hole in which a 
ladder descended underground. “He politely invited me to go 
down. ‘ After you,’ I said, ‘ but I should like to know where you 
are going.’ ‘Weare going to dinner,’ he replied with his British 
coolness.” And the dinner was not a bad one, as all those 
remember who partook of it. In closing this volume, we cannot 
help congratulating our neighbours on possessing a writer so 
capable of giving them a clear view of ourselves, unclouded by 
French jealousy, and unblemished by that vanity which is so apt to 
disfigure French writers when making comparisons between other 
nations and themselves. Sir Lascelles Wraxall has performed his 
task as a translator well; indeed, we almost fancy that to his 
hand must be traced that entirely English method of expression 
which forms one of the best features of the book. 








THE LIFE OF DR. ADAM CLARKE.* 


Mr. Dunn has thought it probable that a life of Dr. Clarke, 
less voluminous than those which have already been given to the 
public, most of which are out of print, would be acceptable to 
that section of the religious world which holds his memory in 


| respect. Weare not disposed to doubt this, and still less that the 


same local colour, which show that he is, indeed, at home amongst | jook before us comes up to Mr. Dunn’s ideas of what is wanted: 


us. Heremarks that in France people like to meet for the sake of | 


a volume, namely, “that combines clearness and cheapness, com- 
pactness and comprehensiveness.” Mr. Dunn has brought to his aid 


| in the composition of this work an enthusiastic regard for the 





subject of his biography, and a perfect acquaintance with his 
writings. But there was also a personal link between them. In 
his early youth Mr. Dunn heard the praises of Dr. Clarke from 
both his parents, and shortly afterwards became acquainted with 
him ; an acquaintance which ripened in friendship. “ He took 
me to his bosom,” writes the author, “opened to me his heart, 
freely gave me his opinion on many interesting and delicate sub- 
jects ; and displayed such kindness and confidence, notwithstanding 
the disparity of years, as at times surprised me.” One of the 
consequences of this friendship was a correspondence between 
the two clergymen from 1822 to the date of Dr. Clarke's death ; 
and Mr. Dunn has, moreover, had the good fortune to obtain 
possession of a considerable portion of Dr. Clarke’s letters during 
the first ten years of his “itinerancy,” unknown to any of his 
former biographers. These letters are printed in the volume 
before us. 

Mr, Dunn, while seeking to impress the reader with a high 
sense of Dr. Clarke’s services to the cause of religion, is not 
neglectful of the critic’s advice—“if you love your readers, give 
them anecdotes.” He tells a good one of the commentators 
great-great-grandfather, William Clarke, who was appointed to 
receive the Prince of Orange, when in 1690 he came to Carrick- 
fergus. Old Clarke was a Quaker, and how to fulfil the civic task 
which had been imposed upon him, and yet save his conscience,which 
forbade him to uncover to any man, was a puzzle, which he solved 
so satisfactorily as not only to quiet his own scruples, but to win 
the commendations of the Prince. Before approaching the Prince 
he took his hat off, laid it on a stone by the wayside, and then 
walked forward: When he met the Prince, he said, “ William, 
thou art welcome to this kingdom.” “ William” thanked him 
and told him he was “the best-bred gentleman he had ever met, 
The Clarke family, though English, had settled in Ireland some 
time in the seventeenth century. The great-grandson of the 
Prince’s best-bred gentleman married a descendant of the 
McLeans, of Mull, in the Hebrides, and his second son was the 
subject of Mr. Dunn’s memoir. “ This burning and ae 
light,” said his biographer, “ first appeared in the village 
Moybeg, in the county of Londonderry, Ireland, about the time 
of the vernal equinox, in the year of our Lord one thousand, 








* The Life of Adan. Clarke, LL.D. By the Rev, Samuel Dunn, With Portrait 
and Engravings. William Tegg. 
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seven hundred and sixty.” Mr. Dunn has, no doubt, some reason 
for stating a simple fact in this roundabout way, and there may be 
a poetical propriety in calling the month of March “ the time of 
the vernal equinox,” as he had already indicated Dr. Clarke by the 
periphrasis of “this burning and shining light.” But Dr. Clarke 
seems to have owed much less to the fact of his being born about 
the time of the vernal equinox than to his having come of an un- 

ielding race. We have given a specimen of the uncompromising 

lood which he inherited on his father’s side of the house. The 
McLeans of Mull seem to have contributed to him, through his 
mother, much of their energy of character. Adam’s uncle, the 
Rev. J. McLean, jomed to his spiritual resources the enviable 
temporality of great muscular strength. One day, dining at an 
inn with two officers who desired to be witty at his expense, he 
reproved them ; upon which one of them said, “ Sir, were it not 
for your cloth, I would oblige you to eat the words you have 
spoken.” In a second the parson’s coat was off, rolled up, and 
thrown under the table. “Lie there, divinity,” he exclaimed ; 
“and, McLean, do for thyself ;” and then taking the officer by the 
am waistband, he dashed him through the window into the 
street. 

Adam appears to have inherited the physical powers of the 
McLeans of Mull. He delighted in feats of strength ; and in his 
young days, one of his favourite amusements was balancing any- 
thing he could lift—chairs, sledge-hammers, ladders, &c., upon his 
chin. He fished, sang, played the violin, and took lessons in 
dancing—an imprudence which he deplored to the end of his life. 
“T long resisted,” he says, “all solicitations to it, but at last I suf- 
fered myself to be overcome, and learned and profited beyond most 
of my fellows. I grew passionately fond of it ; could scarcely walk 
but in measured time, and was constantly tripping, moving, and 
shuffling in all times and places.” The effect of this over fascinating 
exercise was that the young man began now to value himself, which, 
as far as he could recollect, he had never done before. He grew 
impatient of control, fond of company, and “ wished to mingle 
more than I had ever done with young people.” He got a passion 
for better clothes than fell to his lot in life, lost the spirit of sub- 
ordination, “did not love work, imbibed a spirit of idleness, and, 
in short, drank in all the brain-sickening effluvia of pleasure.” 
In this unhappy state of his mind it is painful to learn that the 
parish clergyman, though full of benevolence and humanity, yet, 
- on the way in which a sinner is to be reconciled to God” was 
“either not very clear, or was never explicit ;’ while at the Pres- 
byterian church, to which he at times went with his mother, “the 
trumpet gave a very uncertain sound, as both pastor and people 
were verging close on Socinianism.” But in 1777 he had the good 
fortune to hear a Methodist preacher who visited the neighbour- 
hood, one John Brettell, “a tall, thin man, with long hair, and of a 
serious countenance.” After him came Thomas Barber, “a truly 
apostolic man.” Adam’s parents heard, and his mother at once 
pronounced that“ this is the doctrine of the Reformers ; this is 
the true unadulterated Christianity.” It is probable that there had 
been some division of opinion in the family. While the father was an 
Episcopalian the mother was a Presbyterian—but the blood of the 

cLeans of Mull prevailed. Mrs. Clarke joined the Methodist 
Society, and her son, Adam, though not “violently awakened,” 
began to shake off the lethargy which dancing had thrown over 
his soul. Mr. Dunn relates what he calls his “ conversion.” He 
would walk miles to hear a preacher; read the Scriptures, and 
—_ night and morning ; but was still filled with confusion and 
distress. When he told his favourite preacher that he prayed morn- 
ing and evening, yet felt no evidence that his sins were forgiven, 
the other asked him if he had ever heard of any one who obtained 
forgiveness yet only prayed twice a-day? Upon this, he felt 
ashamed and confounded, and, says Mr. Dunn, “ began to quicken 
his pace.” _ There is something odd in the writer's mode of relating 
all this which the utmost desire to treat the facts with the respect 
due to them cannot resist. When Mr. Dunn talks of a sinner 
being “ violently awakened,” for instance—by which we presume 
he means suddenly converted—and says that he began “to quicken 
his pace,” when he means that he prayed more frequently, we re- 
cognise the quaint and grotesque diction peculiar to a sect whose 
separation from the world and from other religious bodies is sharply 
defined. We suspect, too, that such conversions as Dr. Clarke's 
receive a heightened colour from the artistic way in which they 
are narrated. We are told that while he was in this state of mind 
his mother desired him to accompany her to a class meeting. He 
went, but “with reluctance.” The author wishes to exemplify the 
constant struggle between the flesh and the Spirit. That meeting, 
so reluctantly attended, sealed his conversion. 


* After a long night of sorrow, the day of deliverance drew near. I 
have had, from his own lips, the circumstances that attended the 
wondrous change. He described the field to which he went with a 
conscience heavily burdened with guilt ; the spot on which he kneeled 
and wrestled with God till his strength was exhausted. The heavens 
appeared as brass; he found no access to the throne of grace. Con- 
cluding there was no mercy for him, he at last rose in despair, intend- 
ing to give up all for lost. On retiring from the place he heard, or 
thought he heard, a voice which said to him, ‘Try Jesus!’ He was 
not disobedient, but immediately went back to the same spot, there 
called upon Jesus, and instantly his sorrow was turned into joy. A 
glow of happiness seemed to thrill through his whole frame: all guilt 
and condemnation were gone. He examined his conscience, and found 
it no longer a register of sins against God. He looked to heaven, and 
all was sunshine. He searched for his distress but could not find it. 
His heart was light ; his physica] strength and his animal spirits re- 





turned; he was full of ineffable delight. He felt a sudden transition 
from darkness to light, from guilt and oppressive fear to confidence 
and peace. He could now draw nigh to God with more confidence 
than he ever could to his earthly father; he had freedom of access, 
and he had freedom of speech. With this gladness of soul he received 
great intellectual enlargement: he could prosecute his literary studies 
with greater ease, and learned more in one day than formerly he had 
done in one month.” 


Does there not seem to be some slight tinge of egotism in all 
this? Something of the same repellent tone, and over-familiarity 
with sacred things, is observable in some of the Doctor’s other 
narratives of his religious experiences. But it is beyond our 
purpose to go into this question. Of his zeal and sincerity there 
cannot, we presume, be any doubt ; and as Mr. Dunn’s book is in 
its nature one which will be confined to a particular class, who will 
see in it nothing but what is excellent, we commit it to such of 
our readers as may feel disposed to peruse it. 








WARS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 


Many circumstances enhance the interest we feel in the wars of 
the present century. We have more or less of a personal concern 
in events that passed within our lifetime or that of our parents. 
The extraordinary genius of Napoleon Bonaparte, also, to whom 
most of those wars are due, and the enormous progress of strategic 
science in modern times, with such improved means of destroying 
human life, and such facilities of transporting troops, impart to the 
warfare of this age a certain dignity and grandeur, while carnage 
itself appears to be now tempered by civilization, and becomes less 
passionate in proportion as it is more mechanical. The title-page 
of this work indicates that the author will continue the subject 
down to the present day. But the “ Annals,” as they now stand, 
are divided into fifteen parts, corresponding to the first fifteen years 
of this century. In the whole range of history there are no years 
more eventful. And though the principal occurrences by which 
they were marked are very familiar to us, we are not unwilling to 
fill up the gaps in our knowledge with fresh or forgotten details. 
The motto, indeed, which Sir Edward Cust has chosen from Sir 
Charles Napier’s “ Advice to a Young Officer,” shows, if we mistake 
not, that his volumes are designed for military rather than general 
readers. For professional students, no doubt, they may have a 
special value, as they preserve the minutest particulars on record 
respecting the several marches, dispositions of force, plans of 
attack and defence, movements mae counter-movements, sieges, 
naval tactics, and numbers engaged on either side in every battle. 
It is therefore, essentially a book of reference. Itis a compilation, 
for which the writer is largely indebted to the despatches of 
generals—a statement of bare facts, deriving no colour from the 
imagination. 

It was the misfortune or glory of the Pitt and Addington 
Administrations to be embroiled at the same moment in many 
quarrels, and in almost all quarters of the globe. These are 
described by Sir Edward Cust with becoming precision, as epi 
sodes between the endless campaigns of Wellesley, Napoleon, and 
the French marshals. Thus in 1803 we have an interesting account 
of the Mahratta war in India, the victory of Delhi, and the libera- 
tion of the Great Mogul; while the chronicle of Bonapartist 
warfare in Europe is varied, in 1802, by the narrative of the first 
Consul’s expedition sent against San Domingo, with the valorous 
resistance of the Creole army and the exploits of Toussaint 
’Ouverture, the negro Hannibal of the Antilles. The character 
and career of that island chief, his rise to military distinction, his. 
assertion of his country’s independence, and his conflicts with the 
French in those impassable forests of the interior, which they, in 
despair, called “ Le Grand Chaos,” form a very interesting story. 

It may, however, be doubted whether, in the non-military parts 
of history, the General can always be depended upon for accuracy 
of statement. His prejudices against Napoleon Bonaparte some- 
times lead him astray. We may quote the following passage 
from the account given, in the second volume, of Napoleon’s. 
triumphal entry into Berlin in the year 1806 :— 


*On the 27th of October, surrounded by his chasseurs and his: 
grenadiers, and preceded by Marshal Davoust, he entered the Prussian 
capital, under the arch erected in honour of the Great Frederick, 
where he descended at the Royal Palace, and then received the 
respectful homage of the authorities, and, amongst others, that of 
Prince Hatzfeld, who had, at the solicitation of the inhabitants, been 
charged with the maintenance of the peace of the city. This minister’ 
had been one of the war party, and had, in that character, displeased 
the Emperor, who received him with a severe air, and, averting his 
head, said, ‘ Ne vous presentez pas devant moi; je n’ai pas besoin de 
vos services. Retirez vous dans vos terres.’ The astonished noble- 
man had no sooner withdrawn than he was arrested by command of | 
the Emperor, who ordered him to be executed the same evening. The 
intervention of Davoust and Rapp, and the delicate and interesting 
situation of the Princess Hatzfeld, succeeded, with great difficulty, in 
averting this additional stain from the character of the conqueror.” 


This is a grave charge, indeed, and one difficult to comprehend. 
That the Emperor, after having invested Prince Hatzfeld with the 
government of the city, should, in & sudden fit of caprice, have 





* Annals of the Wars of the Nineteenth Century, compiled from the most 
Authentic Histories of the Period. By the Hon. Sir Edward Cust, D.C.L., 
Lieutenant-General in the British Army, and Colonel of the 16th (Queen's) 
Lancers, In four vols, 1800-1815, London: John Murray. 
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driven him from his presence with discourteous language and have 
given orders for his execution on that very day, simply because he 
had originally belonged to the Prussian war party, is in the highest 
degree incredible. Such an act of cold-blooded atrocity would 
have been the talk of all Europe for fifty years, and would have 
thrown into the shade the murder of the Duke d’Enghien, which 
was at least preceded by the formality of a trial by military commis- 
sion. The fact is, that other historians give a totally different account 
of the matter—so different as to make it redound to the honour, 
instead of the disgrace, of Napoleon. Bouillet in his “Dictionnaire 
d'Histoire,” a work remarkable for its accuracy and impartiality, 
tells us that Francois Louis, Prince of Hatzfeld, is “ celebrated 
through an act of generosity on the part of Napoleon ;” that in 
1806, when the French Emperor, after the victory of Jena, made 
his entry into the capital of Prussia, Hatzfeld feigned adherence to 
his cause, and was charged by him with the civil government of 
Berlin ; that a letter of his, in which he gave a particular account 
of the forces of the French army, having been intercepted, he was 
arrested as a spy ; that his wife hastened to the palace, obtained 
an audience of the Emperor, and flung herself at his feet, imploring 
his clemency, whereupon Napoleon placed the letter in question in 
her hands, and said, “Je n’ai plus de preuves contre votre mari : 
il est libre.” 

Sir Edward Cust does not often indulge in political reflections ; 
but when he amuses himself in this way, it is generally with very 
doubtful success. For example, after describing the interview 
between Napoleon and Alexander on the Raft of Tilsit, the 
General endeavours to show what a golden moment for remodelling 
the map of Europe the former suffered to slip by. 


*‘ His words,” he says, “ might have constituted a new State, from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea, of all the (so-called) Sclavonic provinces, 
and Austria might have obtained in exchange for her German 
dominions a much more extensive and compact empire, by being 
placed at the head of these hereditary possessions. Germany might 
have been reconstituted, from Copenhagen to the Alps, with Dresden 
for her capital, and a Savon or some other of her princes might have 
been found to govern it. Italy might have been united with all the 
islands of the Mediterranean into one grand mercantile community ; 
and Rome was at this time free enough from her Papal Lord to be 
made her capital, Scandinavia and Greece might have been formed 
into kingdoms. ..... while, as Protector of the new Confederation 
of Europe, Napoleon Bonaparte would have established his throne, 
and escaped the subsequent mortification of his decline.” 


Many of Napoleon’s most famous marshals died before the 
conclusion of his military career, and in these “ Annals” we find 
a summary of the life and martial character of each of them. 
This forms, indeed, one of the most agreeable portions of the 
work, and promises well for the “ Lives and Characters of the 
Warriors of all Nations, from 1600 to 1853,” by the same author, 
which is to appear in the course of next year. With all those of 
our gallant foes who displayed good soldiership and generalship 
Sir Edward Cust has a noble sympathy, and he recounts their 
exploits in a way that, on the whole, cannot fail to gratify his 
brother officers, as well as to afford instruction and amusement, in 
the regimental libraries, to many a corporal and sergeant ambitious 
of rising above their illiterate comrades. 








HISTORY OF NEWFOUNDLAND.* 


Ir was a natural result of the discovery of America by the 
Genoese Christopher Columbus, and his Spanish followers, that 
other explorers’ should be tempted to emulate his deeds. Neither 
was it surprising that in a maritime country like our own men 
should promptly éndeavour to obtain a share in the reward of those 
successful adventures. 

A merchant residing at Bristol, by name Cabot, of Venetian 
descent, conceived the idea of advancing his own commercial 
prosperity and the reputation of his adopted country, by engaging 
in a voyage of discovery to regions north of those visited by 
Columbus. He therefore obtained from the King, Henry VILI., letters 
patent for himself and his sons, granting them authority to proceed 
to any part of the world and discover islands, countries, regions, 
and provinces, belonging to the heathen, and hitherto untrodden 
by Christian foot. John Cabot himself soon disappeared from the 
scene, and the real work devolved upon his second son, Sebastian. 
This man fitted out a small fleet of five vessels, with a crew of 
300 men; and, sailing from England in 1497, caught the first 
glimpse of a new land on the 24th of June in that year. The 
records handed down to us are too obscure to enable us to decide 
whether the coast thus discovered was part of what is now called 
Newfoundland, or whether it was the shore of Labrador, but the 
explorers were at once struck with the quantities of codfish they 
saw. After a brief delay, they proceeded southwards to the coasts 
now belonging to the Federal States of America. Little attention 
seems to have been bestowed upon the New-found-land for nearly 
a century after its first discovery. It is true that, in 1534, Jacques 
Cartier, to whom France was indebted for the knowledge and 
acquisition of Canada, visited Newfoundland, as did likewise 
Martin Frobisher in 1576 ; but it was not till seven years afterwards 
that it became an English colony. Sir Humphrey Gilbert was the 
man who first annexed it to the English dominions, by a formal 
claim. He was the leader of an exploring expedition concerted with 





* The History of Newfoundland from the Earliest Times to the Year 1360, By 
the Rev, Charles Pedley. 8vo. Longmans, Pp. 531. 








his half-brother, Sir Walter Raleigh, who was, however, prevented 
from himself making the voyage by a contagious disease breaking 
out on board of his ship. The remainder of the voyage after 
Gilbert’s departure from Newfoundland was characterized by 
numerous disasters, of which mutiny and sickness were among the 
worst. The fleet originally consisted of four vessels, ranging from 
120 down to 10 tons. One ship having been lost, and another sent 
home with invalids, the commander endeavoured to provide for the 
safety of the others by as speedy a return as possible. They kept 
company, however, till they reached the parallel of the Azores, 
where a fearful storm arose, attended with portents which terrified 
the sailors. It was impossible for the little 10-ton Squirrel to live 
in such a tumult of waters, and she went down with all hands. It 
is related that her consort, the Golden Hind, kept as near her as 
she could during the raging tempest, until the Squirrel foundered, 
and it was with feelings of awe that the crew of the Golden Hind 
caught sight of Sir Humphrey calmly sitting on the reeling deck of 
the Squirrel, with a book before him, and heard him cry to his 
companions in distress, “‘ Cheer up, boys, we are as near to Heaven 
by sea as by land,”—“ a speech,” says an eye-witness, “ well 
becoming a soldier of Jesus Christ, as I can testify he was.” 

For a long period of time the French held a footing in New- 
foundland, the last trace of which did not disappear till the epoch 
of the American Revolution and the Great European War. Little 
or nothing occurred in the history of Newfoundland affording 
matter for history, and it is no fault of our author that the first 
200 pages of his book are very uninteresting, at least to the 
English reader. The colony sprang from a very humble beginning 
and was long no better than a mere fishing station. The home 
Government seem to have paid little attention to it; the early 
settlers were scanty in numbers, and rude in their ways of life. 
Mr. Pedley does his best to make his subject interesting. If the 
narrative is not brilliant we can hardly blame him. He thus 
remarks on the position of the Island :— 


*‘ It can hardly have failed to strike the reader of this work, when 
he recalls his own memories of the scenes and events which have 
been regarded as of chief interest in the world, how isolated has been 
the position of Newfoundland in the midst of growing communities 
of men, isolated not only in respect to foreign states and peoples, but 
as a member of the great British family. More than one reason may 
be adduced to account for this. It has arisen partly from the fact that 
the country did not present to settlers those attractions in the qualities 
of its soil and climate, which invited them in the regions further west. 
The fact of its being exposed to the ice and storms issuing from the 
northern seas, acted as a deterrent to those who, in changing their 
location, sought as far as they could to surround themselves with 
those features in external scenery which they might invest with the 
cherished associations of home. But there were other reasons of a 
more special character why Newfoundland was separated from the 
field of knowledge and of interest, presented to the English public in 
the contemplation of British America. The Government looked on it as 
a country whose peculiar external advantages fitted it to be cultivated 
as & national estate, to be farmed for the public use. Its fisheries, so 
abundant as to afford a compensation for the hardships attendant 
on toilsome labours amidst the fogs and tempests of these seas, tended 
to form a race of men to whom the rough work and dangers of the 
deep were part of a familiar, undreaded experience, and who, there- 
fore, in times of war might be relied on as the best and stoutest 
material for manning the wooden walls of Old England. There was 
also one class of Englishmen, the merchants of the western counties, 
who were earnest in encouraging this idea of the country. They 
knew its value: it formed a rich field, the principal share of the 
harvest of which fell to themselves, and they were content that the 
Government should obtain whatever advantage might be gleaned 
from the developed muscles and disciplined nerves of the labouring 
reapers. And so colonization was discouraged. The land, it was 
said, was not fit for it, nor could it be permitted without inflicting 
serious injury on the king’s service.” 


The Governorship of Admiral the Hon. W. Waldegrave (1797-1800) 
was distinguished by numerous works of skilful administrative 
organization. That gallant officer was a man of singular nerve and 
ability, whose conduct in the trying crisis of a naval mutiny in the 
harbour of St. John’s, where the disaffected seamen kept up a close 
correspondence with the mutineers of the Nore, affords striking 
evidence of a master mind (p. 175 et seq.). His address to the 
mutineers, tempered with threats and entreaties, is worthy of 
perusal. Here is a quotation from it :— 


“ T have now to tell you that I have given orders to all your officers 
that in case any further signs of mutiny should appear among you, 
they are not to think of confining the ringleaders, but to put them to 
death instantly ; and what is still more, I have given orders to the 
officers commanding the batteries to burn the Latona with red-hot 
shot, in case you drive me by your mutincus behaviour to that 
extremity. I know in this.case the officers must perish with you, but 
there is not one among them but who is ready to sacrifice himself for 
the good of his country in any way whatever.” 


Language such as this had much weight ; and, as it was backed 
by the presence of a sufficient military force, the mutineers were 
fain to submit. The most noticeable feature in this narrative 18 
the peculiar aptitude of the population of Newfoundland for turbu- 
lence and sedition. Something like two-thirds of the inhabitants 
of Newfoundland are Romanists, and the bulk of Irish descent, 
and their perpetual habit of brawling, too often developed into 
conspiracy and insurrection, makes a — blot on the history of 
this otherwise prosperous colony. The Romish prelates, however, 
one and all, seem to have ranged themselves faithfully under the 
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banners of law and order, and thus often placed themselves in 
antagonism to their flocks. The seeds of this disaffection were 
imported directly from Ireland, after the failure of the rebellion 
of ’98, when a secret association was formed in St. John’s, 
Mr. Pedley gives the following concise sketch of the pro- 
gramme :~— 


“ The outbreak was intended to be on a Sunday, when the principal 
inhabitants and the few soldiers who were Protestants, with their 
officers, were at church. As it was in the orders of these latter not to 
carry their arms to Divine service, an opportunity was thus afforded 
to the disaffected majority of the regiment (a local corps) to obtain 
possession of all the arms, and so have their comrades and the citizens 
at their mercy. Under such circumstances, it was planned to con- 
centrate the attack on the church, which, according to one report, was 
to have been torn down—according to another blown up—and then a 
murderous onslaught to be commenced on the Protestant citizens 
generally.” 


The Irish military were thus to strike the first blow, and then 
the mob were to turn out quickly afterwards. But this plot was 
divulged (how, there is no evidence to show, though the Romish 
bishop appears to have been the immediate agent in warning the 
authorities), and prompt measures were taken by the Governor 
to overawe the traitors, both military and civil. The latter were 
permanently subdued, but the former lost little time in embarking 
in a new plot, the main object of which seems to have been to join 
the United States. This plan miscarried, not by treachery, but by 
the mutineers in one of the forts mistaking the time fixed for the 
outbreak, and rising in detachments, in which way they were easily 
overpowered. The ringleaders were all brought to trial, and shot, 
hung, and transported by scores, and the regiment disbanded. 

The spirit of insubordination, only lessened in degree, long 
subsisted in Newfoundland. In December, 1833, it broke out 
again in the milder form of a street riot, followed seventeen months 


afterwards by a brutal attack, with intent to murder, on the editor | 


and proprietor of a Church journal, which was, rightly or wrongly, 
looked upon as the enemy of the Romish mob. The fact that a 
reward of £1,500 failed to bring any one of the five perpetrators 
to justice is a proof of the extent to which a lawless spirit pre- 
vailed among the people. In 1840, the foreman of the same 
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newspaper was similarly attacked and half-murdered. It is painful | 


to dwell upon these facts, and others to which Mr. Pedley refers, 


local legislature. 

With regard to the literary merits of this book we have not 
much to remark. The author's style is clear and readable, though 
not free from a certain looseness in its syntax and in its choice of 
terms. He uses the words “Catholic” and “ Protestant” in a 


the English Church. By “ Catholic” he evidently means ‘‘ Roman 
Catholic ;” but why should he not say so? We are all Catholics 
in the broad sense of the word, and there is nothing disrespectful 
in speaking of our Papal opponents as Roman Catholics (or 
Romanists, if a shorter word is desired), by which phraseology a 
stricter accuracy would be maintained. Similarly, in p. 225, we 
meet with “ ministers of the Established and Dissenting churches,” 
and also “the clergy of various denominations” (p. 319). Mr. 
Pedley, however, has evidently bestowed great pains on the com- 
pilation of his work. But whilst fully believing that it will be a 
popular and acceptable addition to Newfoundland libraries, we can 
scarcely venture to think that it will occupy any higher place than 
a book of reference in England. An excellent map is appended, 
but no geographical information whatever is given, which is, we 
think, to be regretted. To write a history of England, and tack 
on & geographical treatise, would be absurd ; but, in the case of a 
comparatively unfamiliar region like Newfoundland, such informa- 
tion would have been a very proper addition. We are rather 
disappointed, too, in not being told a single thing about the two 
matters which chiefly contribute to making this island famous, 
namely, its dogs and its fish. 








LEO: A NOVEL.* 


In spite of some excellencies, Mr. Dutton Cook’s new novel is 
one to which we feel unable to award any very great amount of 
commendation, according to the highest standard. Those who have 
read “ Paul Foster’s Daughter” will not be surprised to hear that 
the book now before us, by the same author, is clever; and his 
language, though, as in the former work, it sometimes tends to be 
obscure, is full of power. In the hero and heroine of this story, we 
have a very commonplace young couple, desperately in love with 
one another, and with no very obvious hindrance to the immediate 
realization of their wishes. In fact, the sole reason, so far as we 
can make out, for any delay in so natural a consummation, is Mr. 
Dutton Cook’s anxiety to make them the subject of a tale of 
900 es. As for the young lady, Miss Leonora (commonly 
called “ Leo”) Carr, the most we can say of her is, that we are so 
happy as to know very many nice young ladies who are very much 
like her Jf Mr. Cook will accept this as an expression of our 
congratulations, he is perfectly welcome to it. She is young, and 
rich, and beautiful, and the only child of a retired contractor, who 
is her prétendu’s neighbour in the county of “ Woodlandshire,” and 
who is, moreover, as anxious for the match as are the happy couple 
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themselves. Mr. Arnold Page, her betrothed, is the possessor of a 
fine estate, with a matrimonial prospect in every way agreeable, 
and devoted to anything but vicious tastes. Unfortunately, he has 
chosen to let his property to his brother-in-law, Francis Lomax, of 
the “ Wafer-stamp Office,” and to furnish luxurious chambers in 
the Temple for himself. This Lomax presently turns out to 
be a consummate scoundrel. His extravagance upon Arnold’s 
estate is, with its owner’s lazy permission, driving it fast to 
ruin. A gross breach of trust, with the prospect of immediate 
discovery, has brought him to great straits; so he betakes 
himself, as a last resource, to swindling Arnold. A better 
subject for swindling could not have been chosen in the 
world. <A third-rate card-sharper’s mouth would water spon- 
taneously at the credulity displayed by “ this prince of honourable 
fools.” Mr. Dutton Cook’s hero is first of all persuaded, with his 
eyes open to all the circumstances, to purchase from Lomax, and 
take off his hands, the bubble shares in which Lomax has invested 
another person’s trust-money, Lomax not forgetting at the same 
time to impose upon him the suspicious obligation never to carry 
these for sale into the market. He next endeavours to induce 
Arnold to raise funds by mortgage, “ for the good of the estate ;” 
but here the victim pauses. He presently finds, however, that in a 
momentary “misunderstanding” of his brother-in-law’s words he 
has signed the mortgage-deed, and enabled it to be effected. Let 
us remark that all this is undoubtedly possible, though not very 
probable ; but the trick is carried beyond possibility when we are 
told that this amiable tenant has actually persuaded somebody else 
to take in pledge the title-deeds of his landlord’s estate ; and how 
he got hold of them we do not learn. Meanwhile, these goings on 
at Oakmere (Arnold’s place) have been the talk of all the world 
except its owner, and, among others, of old Mr. Carr, who sends 
for his future son-in-law, and warns him that if he really turns out, 
as rumour says he is to be, a ruined man, the match between the 
young people must be broken off. This is done at length, when the 
bubble companies have all burst. Miss Leo is informed of the 
arrangement without any hint as to the reasons ; so she very pro- 
perly bears the blow much better than might be expected, and 
retaining all the time the most perfect affection for her former 
lover, and professing full confidence in his fidelity, engages herself 
to one of his friends, the young Marquis of Southernwood. Arnold 
gets a well-merited castigation in the insolvent court for his folly ; 


te ; | but he very magnanimously keeps the secret of his brother-in-law’s 
arising out of contested parliamentary elections for seats in the | 


disgrace, while Lomax makes a lengthened tour abroad ; and just 
as Arnold is on the point of carrying his intellect and experience 
to one of the colonies, Leo finds that her old love is really as faithful 
as she supposed, and, with due apologies to the Marquis, marries 
the former. The wind-up of the whole story is the discovery that 


; an | Oakmere has been bought by old Mr. Carr, who gives it to his 
manner that we should not expect in the writings of a clergyman of | . 


daughter for her bridal present, on condition that Arnold shall 
enter the iron-foundry, in which Mr. Carr still retains some share, 
and recover his fortune there. We can add no other comment, and 
point no better moral from these fortunes of our hero, than the 
novelist himself supplies: ‘Certainly, he was a lucky dog! 
Clearly, he must have been born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth !” 


We have not mentioned half the characters or incidents of this 
novel, but merely given an account of its plot, so far as the ce 
cipal personages are concerned. The story is, indeed, a striking 
example of “ wheels within wheels.” If Mr. Cook aspires to be an 
author as fertile as most of the sensation novelists of the day, he 
will some day regret having encumbered a slender tale with irrele- 
vant matter to fill three long volumes, by means of digressions, 
episodes, and complications, that would have made two, if not 
three, separate romances. Half the book, for instance, is taken up 
with the adventures of a purely collateral personage, a Miss Janet 
Gill, sister of one of Leo’s old schoolfellows. This young lady 
meets us first in the act of running away from the mysterious power 
of a certain ill-favoured Frenchman, M. Anatole, into whose 
clutches a drunken scapegrace of a father has thrust her as fiancée. 
But she has nothing whatever to do with her “companions in 
misfortune”— Mr. Cook’s main characters—except by a strikin 
round of casual acquaintanceships, and these acquaintanceships ail 
involve a great deal of the “ Deus ex machiné” system. As a 
specimen of superabundant invention the book is undoubtedl 
remarkable ; as a work of art, it is not one that we can sae | 
admire. The only moral it points is, that a harmless young man 
may be as great a fool as he likes, and fall on his feet after all. 
We must, however, say, in justice to Mr. Cook, that he proves 
himself capable of original thoughts and graphic description, as in 
his picture of a London fog :— 


*‘ Nine o'clock and past. A thickening mist: lost in it, London 
looks like a huge fresco, over which some barbarous hand has spread 
a first coat of whitewash ; or a giant corpse, strange, and blurred, and 
awful in its outlities, swathed in grave-clothes of gauze. All 
colour has gone, with all distinctness and delicacy of drawing. Nothing 
now save confused masses of shadow, more or less opaque; and here 
and there suggestions of shape that speedily dwindle into vagueness : 
the lamps in the roadways seem to be mere sparks glimmering behind 
thick horn or ground glass, they emit so dim and feeble a light. The 
mist everywhere; now setting in a dense inanimate cloud; now 
shifting capriciously in wreathed streaky vapour. Not the saffron- 
hued fog of evenings later in the year: not the fine old tawny 
November, with plenty of body in it and crust about it. The light 
India muslin mist floating round the traveller, rather than the yellow 
India shaw] fog that wraps so suffocatingly tight, with a consistency 
so dense and oppressive.” 
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Mr. Cook is abundant in similes, of which the paragraph we 
have quoted is a fair example. Sometimes, as is most likely where 
anything is abundant, we have some very good ones ; but we would 
venture to suggest that the similitude of a labourer’s basket of 
bricks to “mockeries of game hampers ;” or of a snow-storm to a 
“raining of pills ;” or of “hedges bereft of their leaves” to 
“negroes out of their holiday suits,” is rather far-fetched. 

Perhaps the unfortunate young Marquis of Southernwood, 
commonly called “ Lord Dolly,” is, on the whole, the best figure in 
the book. We may give one more quotation, showing the way in 
which his lordship bore his dismissal :— 


“«The poor dear little thing, you know, I couldn’t bear to see her 
crying, and miserable, and that. I ain’t at all a fellow of that sort, 
you know ; never could stand a woman crying—it always knocked 
me over. It wasn’t flattering to a fellow’s vanity, you know, to be 
told he wasn’t loved, or eared for, or that sort of thing. But of course 
she couldn’t help that. I dare say she’d tried all she knew, poor 
thing, and when she found she couldn’t manage it, why, of course it 
was only right of her to tell me. And I won’t have a word said 
against her by any man. .... I dare say you think me a d——d 
fool, Chalker, old boy, but I cried like a child. By gad! Idid. I 
couldn’t help it. Well, what shall we do? Let’s talk of something 
else. Let's do something, or go somewhere. I know I wish I could 
drive the whole thing out of my head, but I suppose I can’t. Only I 
know I’ll never love another woman, I know that—never!’... . It 
was perhaps in compassion for his chapfallen state that a party of his 
friends projected a continental tour, with a view of cheering him up. 
‘It was pretty jolly,’ as he afterwards explained. ‘There was Fluke- 
more, and Clipstone, Storkfort, and Chalker, and we went I don’t 
know where, and saw everything, and managed very well. We told 
off two fellows for fatigue duty—Flukemore and Chalker. The one 
had to get up Murray, to tell us where we were and what we were 
looking at ; and we put the other on to Bradshaw, so that we might 
be all right as to trains, and steamboats, and that. It was a very 
good plan, and saved us all trouble, and I think I’ve come back, on 
the whole, better than I went.’ ” 


We may commend this part of the book, at any rate, to the 
attention of all young gentlemen who are in similar trouble. 








THE HISTORY OF POTTERY.* 


Ir is only within a few years that the history of the manufacture 


of pottery has excited more interest and begun to be studied asa | attempted, with some success, to imitate the Etruscan ware ; and 


_ attempts have been made more recently, but not quite success- 


part of the history of art, and therefore of the history of peoples. 
Even old china-ware was valued merely as a fashionable curiosity, 





and its possessors troubled themselves little about the date or 


place at which it was made or the names of the manufacturers. | 


Antiquaries themselves looked upon the collecting of china as 
rather a frivolous pursuit, and willingly left it to the fashionable 
curiosity dealer ; but the larger views of the archeologists of our 
time have detected in the great variety of fictile manufactures, 
when arranged and compared, points of great interest and. 
importance in tracing the progress of civilization. Within a few | 
years several able books on this subject have been published in 
this country and on the Continent, but none of them are more 
useful than the volume of which we give the title below, which will | 
serve at the same time as a manual to the student and to the 
collector. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the pottery of all ancient 
peoples bears its distinctive and characteristic features, sufficiently 
clearly defined, sometimes very rude, but often also extremely beau- 
tiful. Painting on pottery was carried to a great degree of excellence 
in Greece and Italy at a very remote period, and the history of this 
branch of fictile art may-be looked upon as commencing with the 
beautiful Greek and Etruscan ware, which have been found so abun- 
dantly in the ancient tombs of those countries, and of which there 
are now so many large collections. The manufacture of the Etruscan 
pottery seems to have been entirely abandoned before the Roman 
period, during which there were many varieties of fictile ware, 
some of which were remarkable for beauty of ornamentation, and 
all for elegance of form. The volume before us has for its more 
especial subjects the ancient and medieval pottery in use in our 
island, and the more modern porcelain; and we may rejoice 
that they have fallen into the hands of Mr. Chaffers, who is well 
qualified, by his long practical knowledge, as well as by his anti- | 

| 





quarian learning, to execute such a task in a satisfactory manner. 
The remains of early pottery found in this country which was 
not evidently Roman, was formerly thrown together indiscriminately 
under the name of British, on the assumption that every work of 
art which was very rude must necessarily be older than the Roman 
period. But more careful research and comparison have shown 
that rudeness alone is no proof of date, but that it may exist in the 
same country, in a different locality or under different circum- 
stances, at the same time with the highest degree of refinement ; 
or that a period of rude workmanship might follow a period of the 
utmost perfection of art. This latter was first found to be the case 
with a large portion of what antiquaries had formerly been 
accustomed to call British, but which was discovered to belong to 
the much more recent age of Anglo-Saxon paganism. The Roman 
pottery found in Britain is extremely varied, and most of its 
varieties were no doubt made in the island, although perfectly 
Roman in their artistic character. Some of the more important of 
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the Roman potteries in Britain have been discovered, and are well 
known. Immense quantities of a dark-coloured ware, presenting 
elegant forms, but with simple ornamentation, were manufac- 
tured on the site of the Upchurch Marshes on the banks of the 
Medway. The village of Eastor, in Northamptonshire, occupies 
part of a district which, in Roman times, under the name of 
Durobrive, was covered with potteries, in which was manufactured 
a ware, also generally dark-coloured, but ornamented with historical 
designs laid on mostly in white, such as hunting scenes, groups of 
men and animals, and many other subjects. On the baie of t the 
Severn, in the Broseley district, the Romans appear to have formed 
out of the Severn clay a rather coarser white ware, used chiefly for 
large jugs, ampbhore, mortaria, and other vessels for domestic pur- 
rag Traces of other Roman potteries have been found in the 

ew Forest in Hampshire, and in other parts of Britain. But 
the most remarkable of the varieties of Roman pottery found in 
this island is that which antiquaries appear agreed in designating by 
the name of Samian, because it seems to answer very closely to the 
description given by the classical writers of pottery in common use 
among the ancient Romans under this name. There appears to be 
no room left for doubt that this ware was not made in Britain, but 
that it was imported from the Continent. It is said to have 
received its name from the circumstance that it was originally made 
in the island of Samos, and the Romans appear evident!y to have 
derived it from that part of Greece, for a Greek pottery of exactly 
the same description is found among the ruins of the Grecian period 
in Asia Minor. The researches of the Italian antiquaries have also 
shown that the Aretine ware, described by Pliny as made at 
Aretium (now Arezzo), in Italy, was identical with our Samian ware. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the Samian ware imported 
into Britain was made in potteries in Gaul, and especially on the 
banks of the Rhine. It is a red ware of a very fine grain, closely 
resembling, in colour and appearance, fine red sealing-wax, and is 
remarkable not only for great elegance of form, but for its interest- 
ing ornamentation, consisting of historical subjects in relief of very 
varied character, including mythical subjects, domestic scenes, 
combats of gladiators, burlesques and comic figures, &c., frequently 
executed in a very superior style of art. Wecan refer our readers to 
Mr. Chaffers for a concise, but extremely accurate and complete, 
account of this ware. We may remark, that one of its peculiarities 
is, that the potters marked their names very conspicuously on their 
work, and that the extraordinary numbers of these names show us 
to what an extent the manufacture was carried on. Wedgwood 


fully, to produce a modern imitation of the Samian ware. 

Towards the close of the Roman power the workmanship in the 
potteries in Britain became more and more debased, until it 
gradually lost all the characteristics of Roman art. We find at a less 
debased period traces of attempts to imitate the Samian ware ;{but 
later we find much ruder attempts at imitating Roman ornament, 
especially what is technically called the egg-and-tongue ornament, 


| and others which degenerate gradually into more roughly designed 


zigzag and similar ornaments. It is very probable that much of 
what is still called British will eventually be found to belong to 
this period of debasement between the withdrawal of the Roman 
civilization and the final establishment in Britain of the Anglo- 
Saxons. The Anglo-Saxon pottery, as found in the graves of the 
heathen period, has a peculiar character which distinguishes it as 
much from the debased Roman we are just speaking of, as from the 
pure Roman of earlier date, so that we can hardly doubt that it was 
a manufacture of their own which they brought with them, or, 
perhaps, that it was imported, like the Samian ware under the 
Romans, from the banks of the Rhine or from Frankish Gaul, — 
from both. Much of the early Anglo-Saxon pottery is identical 
in form and character with the Frankish and early German pottery. 
Of the later Anglo-Saxon pottery we have little more to say than 
that it seems to have presented most of the forms of the common 
English earthenware of modern times. The cultivation of pottery 
as an art appears to have been almost entirely neglected in the 
Middle Ages, and although our knowledge of medieval pottery 1s 
as yet very imperfect, it seems to have undergone little improve- 
ment, except in Italy, until a new impulse had been given to this 
manufacture by the introduction of porcelain. , ; 
The manufacture of porcelain is said to have been established in 
China as early as a century and a half before the Christian era; 
but it was first clearly and fully described to Europeans by Mareo 
Polo, in the account of his travels, which he gave to the world-at 


| the beginning of the fourteenth century. The Venetian merchants 


soon found ita valuable article for importation, and before the 
end of the century it was introduced, though probably very 
sparingly. In an inventory of the goods of the Queen of Charles 
le Bel, King of France, in the latter half of that century, as 
quoted by Mr. Chaffers, we learn that that Princess possessed one 
water-pot of “porcelain stone,” de pierre de porcelaine, which had a 
cover of gold. The importation of porcelain into Italy seems soon 
to have excited an emulation to produce earthenwares of a more 


| artistic character in Western and Southern Europe, the more 80 


as it, no doubt, fetched very tempting prizes. One of the earliest 
of these was the ware called Majolica, which was first made at 
Urbino, in Italy, and which flourished during the fifteenth century, 
under the patronage of the princes of that State. Manufactures 
of the same ware were afterwards established at various places in 


| Italy, and especially at Faenza, and hence the French gave 
| it the name of Fayence. The Majolica ware made at this 
| place became very celebrated. Early in the sixteenth century, 
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some individual of no mean talent established the manufacture in 
France of a very elegant pottery, but the production of which 
must have been very expensive, and accordingly it is supposed to 
have been made only for the court and for some of the greatest of 
the French princely houses. On this account, as nothing is known 
of its history, it is usually called Henry II. ware, for it was 
manufactured during his reign, and appears to have been suddenly 
discontinued, perhaps through the death of the inventor. But, the 
impulse once given, there were soon imitators in other parts of 
France, and before the middle of the century the celebrated Bernard 
Palissy made himself known by the elaborate and singular character 
of his ornamental pottery. The Palissy ware has, perhaps, on the 
whole, gained a greater reputation than it deserves. In the course of 
this century the Oriental porcelain began to be brought into Europe 
in much greater quantities than formerly, and it was soon an object 
of imitation in Italy, France,and Germany. vs is well known, the 
manufacture of porcelain was not introduced into England until 
the last century. But we must refer to Mr. Chaffers’s book for 
the complicated history of the manufacture of porcelain in Europe 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Since the revival 
of the art of ornamental pottery, the manufacturers have been 
accustomed to mark their work less by placing their names on it 
than by arbitrary devices, and these are so numerous, and belong 
to so many potteries and so many individuals—some of them 
obscure enough—that the discrimination of them has become a 
science of itself ; and to facilitate the study of this science is the 

rincipal object of Mr. Chaffers in the volume we are reviewing. 

e has given engravings of all the known marks on porcelain 
and pottery, and the difficulty of this science may be imagined 
from the circumstance that it has required nearly a thousand cuts 
to represent the marks which are known. We can only add, as 
we have said at the beginning of this notice of it, that it will be 
found a most useful manual of information for the collector and 
for the student. 








SHORT NOTICES. 





INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY.* 


From such an astronomer as Mr. Hind we should expect an | 





elementary book of first-class quality, nor are we in the treatise before | 


us at all disappointed. The only dangers to fear from an eminent 
philosopher in a work of this character are a too great depth of 
thought and a forgetfulness of the most elementary rudiments; the 
first occurring through the habitude of logical reasoning and far- 
sighted inference; the second from exceeding familiarity with primary 
facts and well known principles which seem too trifling to a highly 
educated mind to need explanation. Such, however, is not the 
case, and elementary treatises too generally from these causes lose a 
great part of their value. Mr. Hind, too, has grasped another im- 
portant feature which is far too commonly neglected, that of con- 
veying the “ fullest information in the fewest words consistent with a 


point than those we have previously referred to, for prolixity of 
description not only wearies the young intellect, as indeed it does the 
adult mind, but it is incompatible with a clear conception of the 
subject. Mr. Hind’s “First Introduction to Astronomy,” the third 
edition of which is now before us, is a very valuable work. Sufficiently 
simple for comprehension by the most ordinary capacities, it still 
possesses a close and studied wording worthy of the author and the 
subject, which gives it the authoritative weight of a philosophical 
summary of “the sublime science,” instead of the mere lesson-like 
character of an ordinary primer. 

Beginning with a simple but perfectly complete definition of the 
science contained within four short lines, the author in the next two 
sentences, with equal brevity and aptitude, shows its natural division 
into two great branches—plane or practical astronomy and theoretical 
or physical astronomy—and the objects and purposes involved in each 
division. Eliminating theoretical astronomy as an abstruse and 


difficult study, involving mathematical reasoning of the highest - 


order, and therefore suited only for the comprehension of the few, 
Mr. Hind devotes his introductory treatise entirely to the principles 
of plane astronomy and draws a clear and concise outline of the 
present state of knowledge, including notices of the most remarkable 
discoveries of ancient and modern times. To recapitulate the 
subjects treated of is unnecessary, as, of course, they are in the 
main those which are met with in every elementary astronomy; 
but the merit of the book is that in less than 160 pages of good legible 
leaded type, abundantly illustrated with, for the size of the work, 
large woodcuts, we have every topic required to be noticed most 
lucidly treated, and beyond this many additional valuable aids to the 
practical study of the science in the form of tables of the distances 
from the sun, periods of sidereal revolutions, inclinations of orbits, 
and times of rotation of the planets, lists of the minor planets, with 
the names of their discoverers, the dates of their discovery and 
their periods of sidereal revolution, &c." Perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of the book is the curt, clear, and lucid way in which the motion 
of the whole solar system through space is depicted. Sir W. Herschel 
was the first to remark in the proper motion of the stars a decided 
tendency to diverge in one direction, and to draw together in the 
opposite quarter of the heavens; and this appearance he considered 
to be the effect of the translation of the sun and its attendant members 
of our system through space towards that region in which the stars 
appeared to be opening apart. For, as we approach objects in 
our ordinary terrestrial travels, they separate from each other and 
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become wider and wider asunder as they enlarge to the vision, and in 
the opposite way the objects we leave behind us diminish in size and 
come closer and closer together. So, observing the like appearances 
to be happening in the case of the stars, Herschel concluded that the 
sun’s motion was towards a particular point in the constellation 
Hercules. Subsequently investigations have confirmed these sur- 
mises, and have more definitely fixed the direction of the motion as 
towards a point nearer to the celestial equator, but still within 
the apparent area of the same constellation, and the rate of motion 
approximately at 150 millions of miles in a year, or 49 miles in a 
second. The effects of this wonderful progress through space Mr. Hind 
illustrates by two very simple but explicit diagrams, which render 
evident at a glance that, in the course of ages, our globe may so have 
changed its situation in the unbounded realms of space, that the 
brightest stars which we now behold may have dwindled down to the 
merest distant luminous points, and have been superseded by other 
bright stars, which in their turn will also be left behind in the great 
race of worlds—the grand rush onwards through the vast heavens no 
one yet knows whither. But though so swift the headlong course of 
our governing luminary, millions of years must pass away before our 
present bright stars shall have faded away in the distant past of space 
from the sight of future generations of men,—and who shall say the 
eyes that gaze upon those new stellar glories shall not beam with a 
higher and more piercing intelligence than our own? Mr. Hind has 
told andexplained the facts and bearingsof this stupendous astronomical 
problem in far fewer words than we have done, and without a word 
of speculation. 

We can give Mr. Hind’s book no higher praise than that which it 
truly deserves, of being the most authoritative elementary treatise we 
have seen. 





PET MARJORIE.* 


Turs is the story of a real child, and a very extraordinary one, who 
wrote poetry, terse and thoughtful, and kept a diary between the ages 
of six and eight, at which latter age she died. She was the delight 
of Sir Walter Scott, who was so much attached to her that when he 
was weary with literary toil he would send for his little favour'te to 
amuse him. He said that her repeating passages from Shakespeare 
overpowered him as nothing else did. Many of the extracts from her 
diary show a wonderful precocity. Here are a few of them :— 


“T love to walk in lonely solitude and leave the bustel of the noisy 
town behind me, and while I look on nothing but what strike the eye 
with sights of bliss, I think myself transported far beyond the reach 
of the wicked sons of men.” 

“T am reading the misteries of adolpho with Isabella, and I am 
much interested in them. .... I have got some of Pope’s works by 
heart, and like them very much. ... . Macbeth is a fearful play. 
. . « « The Spectator is a very good book as well as an instructive one, 
but nothing is like Shakspere, of which I have a little nolege..... 
There is a new novel published named Self-Control—a very good 
maxim, forsooth! &c., &c.” .... 

“When we pray, we should do so fervently, and not rattle over @ 
prayer when our thoughts are wandering, but collect them, for we are 


kneeling at the footstool of our Lord and Creator, whom we ought to 
clear understanding of the subject.” Nor is this a less important | 


respect, honour, and obey with due rivirance andfear. He created us, 
“and He may take away our dlissings if He pleases. He forgives our 
sins, and our forgetfulness of Him our Lord and Creator, who saved 


_ us from misery and eternal damnation—from unquestionable fire and 


brimstone.” .... 


Even more extraordinary are the selections from her poetry. Here 
is a passage on George III. :— 


“ Two days ago was the King’s birthday, 
And to his health we sung a lay ; 
Poor man! his health is very bad, ; 
And he is often very mad— 
He was a very comely lad ! 
Since death took his girl from his sight, 
He to her grave doth walk at night; 
His son, the grand, grand Duke of York, 
I'm sure he eateth plenty pork, 
For I do hear that he is fat, 
But I am not so sure of that!” 


Now for a sonnet on a monkey, with a candid confession of a 
difficulty :— 
* Oh! lively, oh! most charming Pug, 
Thy graceful air and heavenly mug, 
The beauties of his mind do shine, 
And every bit is shaped so fine, 
His very tail is most divine ; 
Your teeth is whiter than the snow, 
You are a great buck and a beau ; 
Your eyes are of so fine a shape, 
More like a Christian’s than an ape; 
Your cheek is like the rose’s blume ; 
Your hair is like the raven plume ; 
His nose’s cast is of the Roman, 
He is a very pretty woman, 
(I could not get a rhime for Roman, 
So was obliged to call him ‘ woman !’)” 


There is a still happier instance of similar adroitness :— 


** He was killed by a cannon splinter 
Quite in the middle of the winter, 
(Perhaps it was not at that time, 
But I can get no other rhyme.) ” 


The writer of these lines was not a pale-faced prodigy with a mind 
wasting the body. Her sister writes of her and her kin:— 


* Pet Marjorie: A Story of Child-Life fifty years ago. W. Nimmo & Co. 
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“ Her birth was 15th January, 1803; her death 19th December, 
1811. I take this from her Bibles. I believe she was a child of 
robust health, of much vigour of body, and beautifally-formed arms, 
and until her last illness, never was an hour in bed. She was niece 
to Mrs. Keith, residing in No. 1, North Charlotte-street, who was 
not Mrs. Murray Keith, although very intimately acquainted with that 
old lady. My aunt was a daughter of Mr. James Rae, surgeon, and 
married the younger son of old Keith of Ravelstone. Corstorphine 
Hill belonged to my aunt’s husband; and his eldest son, Sir Alexander 
Keith, succeeded his uncle to both Ravelstone and Dunnottar. The 
Keiths were not connected by relationship with the Howisons of 
Braehead, but my grandfather and grandmother (who was), adaughter 
of Cant of Thurston and Giles-Grange, were on the most intimate 
footing with our Mrs. Keith’s grandfather and grandmother; and so 
it has been for three generations, and the friendship consummated by 
my cousin William Keith marrying Isabella Crawfurd.” 


The story of “ Pet Marjorie,” which was the subject of an article 
by Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh, in the November part of the North 
British Review, derives an interest in addition to its intrinsic charm, 
from its having attracted her Majesty’s attention. 





MR. DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE.* 


To say that the ‘“ Works of Shakespeare” have been edited by Mr. 
Dyce Gs to say that they are presented to us in that form which only 
the highest erudition and critical judgment can give them. Six years 
have elapsed since he published his first edition, in 1857, and the 
interval has been spent in reconsidering his work, with a view to render 
it as clear of error as possible. The result is that, in the volume before 
us, we have not a reprint of the first edition, but a text thoroughly 
revised. While in the edition of 1857 Mr. Dyce, influenced by the 
example of Malone, was content to allow readings of a much more 
than doubtful character to retain their places in the text, provided he 
made mention in the notes how a considerable portion of them had 
been corrected by critical conjecture, he has in the present edition 
abandoned that plan, convinced of its impropriety. 


“I now believe,” he says, “that an exact reprint of the old text, 
with its multifarious errors, forms a more valuable contribution to 
literature than a semi-corrected text, which, purged here and there of 
the grossest blunders, continues still, almost in every page, to offend 
against sense and metre. If the most eminent classical scholars, in 
editing the dramas of antiquity, have not scrupled frequently to 
employ conjecture for the restoration of the text, I cannot understand 
why an editor of Shakespeare—whose plays have come down to us no 
less disfigured by corruption than the masterpieces of the Athenian 
stage—should hesitate to adopt the happiest emendations proposed 
from time to time, during more than a century and a half, by men of 
great sagacity and learning ;—always assuming that the deviations 
from the early editions are duly recorded. In several instances, when 
ancient Greek manuscripts have been unexpectedly discovered—among 
others, the Ravenna manuscript of Aristophanes—-they have borne a 
striking testimony to the value of conjectural criticism; and I make 
no doubt that, were the original manuscripts of Shakespeare’s works 
miraculously to turn up, we should have proof that his commentators 
and critics, from Rowe downwards, had retrieved the genuine readings 
in a vast number of passages, which the ignorance and presumption 
of the actors, the somnolency of the transcribers, and the carelessness 
of the player-editors had conspired to ruin.” 


This view is the correct one. It gives us Shakespeare redeemed 
from the errors of his first editors by al! the learning which has been 
expended upon his works, while the erroneous readings of the early 
editions and most of the suggested emendations of subsequent 
editors, are preserved in the notes. Nothing can be more complete 
than this plan, and the arrangement by which these notes are 
collected at the end of each play enables the reader to peruse the text 
without having his attention distracted by foot references. 

Mr. Dyce’s “ Life of Shakespeare,” prefixed to the plays, is 
exhaustive of all that we really know of the dramatist, and free from 
that corrupt practice of some authors, speculating from the known 
to the unknown. It is a masterpiece of pure composition. Of the 
typographic aspect of this volume we cannot speak in terms of over- 
praise. 





THE MORTONS OF BARDOM.+ 


Amonest the numerous works of fiction that solicit the attention of 
readers at the present season, “The Mortons of Bardom” may be 
justly commended by the candid critic. The author, though a new 
débutant among writers of this class of works, has not an unpractised 
pen; nor has the construction of his story any marks of that occa- 
sional meagreness and frequent surplusage so characteristic of the 
novice in such matters. On the contrary, the narrative not only 
continually progresses, but progresses by an easy and simple motion, 
not by jerks or doublings, to a clear and satisfactory evolution of its 
purpose. eee 

The story has many bearings upon various important phases of the 
social life of our day,—trade, speculation, politics, manners, and 
mixture of classes; and still more so upon those deep and indelible 
features of human nature which underlie all its conventional mani- 
festations, the affections and passions of the heart. 

The scene of the narrative is placed principally amongst those 
districts to which the attention of the public, of the world, it may be 
said, has been of late so anxiously, from various causes, directed ; the 
land of mills and factories; of enormous wealth and wide-spread 

and destitution; our Goshen and Rameses combined ; the 
cotton districts of the north, north-west of England. But not ex- 





* The Works of William Shakespeare. The Text revised by the Rev. Alexander 
Dyce. Vol. I. Second Edition. Chapman & Hall. 


+ The Mortons of Bardom: s Lancashire Tale. 3 vols. W. C. Newby, 
London, 
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clusively so. Glimpses of metropolitan society, of rural scenery, and 
Devonian solitude, vary the views our author sets before us, along 
with the amusing turmoil of a popular election; the bibacious sittings 
of secret committees; the stealthy interviews of solicitors, share- 
holders, and directors, and of the frank and honest intercourse of 
humble or ordinary life. 

We have not space for any analysis of the story that can at all do 
justice to the interest which it excites, and, with an attractive per- 
tinacity, maintains to the last; but, as briefly as possible, let us say 
that the hero, Walter Morton (the author reversing the usual political 
and social picture of novels) is a young, intelligent, liberal millowner, 
of high moral character and reputed wealth, with whose elevation 
to a membership among “ the collective wisdom” of the nation the 
story commences. How Mary Graham, the heroine, a charming 
creation, amiable and accomplished, an heiress and admirer of the 
political principles and views of Morton, loses her fortune through the 
bubble speculations of her false guardian; and how Walter, her 
affianced, loses his entire means and position through the malevolent 
machinations of an uncle; the consequent distress and estrangement 
of the lovers; the fortunate incidents by which both are reinstated in 
prosperity, and restored to the faithfal affection of each other, with 
many interesting incidents of a subordinate class, must be learned, 
and will be most agreeably, from the pages of the work itself. It is 
an honourable and judicious attempt to create interest in a story of 
ordinary and probable life; nor is it at all sensational in the sense of 
bespeaking our admiration for murder, bigamy, &c., whether by 
conscious or unconscious agents. The spirit of the work, in this 
respect, is throughout healthy. Among other recommendations it 
may be added, and various reviewers have noticed the fact, that the 
author has introduced us to one or two characters new to fiction, but 
consonant with nature. And this is’saying no little, for how rarely are 
these co-essentials combined. The characters of Job and Sally Tritton, 
counterparts rather of one character, are studies from life, types of 
their class, the operative worthies of Lancashire Job's life repre- 
sents the struggles of a devout conscientious man, of little education 
and a narrow creed, but with a view of it clear as far as it goes; 
brought into contact with the temptations of an active, political, and 
business career—a life-problem evidently capable in vigorous hands of 
most interesting treatment. The truthfulness of the author’s portraiture 
has already in more than one quarter been recognized. The book is 
sound in its main principles, earnest and manly in tone, pure in 
expression, 





LYRA EUCHARISTICA.* 


THE peculiar stamp and beauty of the binding of this hymnal, 
which has been evidently . designed with most exquisite taste in 
accordance with the strictest rules of medieval art, is the first cir- 
cumstance which strikes the reader on taking it into his hands. 
Opening the volume, everything is in character with the exterior— 
medieval title-page,—medizeval designs, vignettes, and illustrations— 
medizeval printing,—and the hymns themselves abundantly medizeval 
and antique. The title-page, indeed, tells us of “ hymns ancient and 
modern ;” but the latter are evidently the “ sop fur Cerberus,” while 
the real gist of the volume is in the former. As the professed subject- 
matter of these hymns is the Holy Communiof, and as, moreover, 
the volume bears the impress of the highest style of ultra High- 
Church doctrine, there is pervading it a very free and abundant 
enunciation of the doctrines of the Real Presence, and the Sacrifice 
of Christ on the Altar. A single instance will be sufficient from the 
“ Sequence of St. Thomas Aquinas.” 


* Wondrous truth by Christians learned, 
Bread into His Flesh is turned, 
Into Precious Blood the Wine. 
Sight hath failed nor thought conceiveth, 
But a dauntless faith believeth, 
Resting on a Power Divine. 


Whoso of this Food partaketh, 
Rendeth not the Lord, nor breaketh: 
Christ is Whole to all that taste. 
Thousands are, as one, receivers ; 
One, as thousands of believers, 
Eats of Him who cannot waste.” 


Verses, without end, might be multiplied in a similar strain. This 
Hymnal, be it remembered, is intended to be used in the churches of 
the Church of England. The contents of it are drawn, amongst other 
sources, from the Canticle of St. Teresa, the Masque of Mary, Flowers 
from the Holy Fathers, tlie Parisian Breviary, the Legend of the 
Golden Prayers, and (strange contrast!) Bishop Heber’s Hymns! 





OUR GARDEN FRIENDS AND FOES.+ 


Tuts is certainly one of the best natural history books that the Messrs. 
Routledge have issued. The work is a combination of British natural 
history, with directions to the cultivator and young reader, how best 
to encourage some classes of animals and to exterminate others. It is 
perhaps not so original as we could esire, but is, nevertheless, well 
put together, and had the refined processes for killing, which are 
occasionally interspersed from beginning to end, been omitted, we 
should have hailed this beautifully illustrated book as a charming volume 
to put into the hands of the young. As it is, we think such instructions 
for the wholesale destruction of life—even though it be insect life— 
and no matter whether for a usefal purpose or not, can but be 
prejudicial to the youthful mind, and calculated to sow the germs of 
cruelty. Rabbits, hares, field-mice, water-rats, hedge-hogs and moles, 





° i Rechasistion: Hymns and Verses on the Holy Communion, Ancient and 
Melon. By the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Longman, Green, & Co, 
+ Our Garden Friends and Foes. By the Rev. J. G@. Wood, M.A. London: 
tledge. 1864. 
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weasels and bats, and other mammals have each several pages devoted 
to carefully compiled accounts of their habits. Amongst birds the 
kestrels, owls, goatsuckers, thrushes, blackbirds, wrens, swallows and 
martens, woodpeckers, chaffinches, and other familiar favourites and 
enemies are equally well and fully treated, as are also the reptiles, from 
the blind worm and the frog to the ringed snake and the viper. 
Slugs and snails are the only mollusks Mr. Wood condescends to 
notice ; nor does he pay much more attention to the terrestrial crus- 
tacea, confining himself to the woodlice or “slaters.”” The great class 
of insects, however, comes in for a large share of notice. We begin 
with beetles—golden-ground, bombardier, sun, cocktail, and black 
sexton ; then go on to the chafers, then back to the weevils and typo- 
graper, apple-back, and other sorts of beetles too numerous to mention, 
and including the “lady-birds” and “lady-cows.” Nextare chapters 
on earwigs and crickets, grasshoppers, locusts, and bees, wasps and 
cuckoo-flies, and finally, others on butterflies, moths, and spiders, the 
diptera or true flies, a couple of pages on the earthworm closing the 
volume. ‘The style of the writing is often easy and as often rather 
tantological and unfinished, but on the whole the sentiments expressed 
are usually good; and it is but just to acknowledge that there is no 
moderate-priced book in the English language which contains a quarter 
of the amount of really useful and instructive information of British 
animals, reptiles, and insects, in Mr. Wood’s excellent book, and no 
doubt the author would justify the destruction of certain obnoxious 
creatures upon the grounds that man ought to exercise his authority 
over the lower creatures to distinguish the useful from the noxious, to 
encourage the one and destroy the other, and that to do so judiciously 
is a distinguishing feature of civilization. Certainly the book being 
addressed to adults and not to children, the information as to the 
destruction of injurious creatures has its proper value in such a work, 
which we think, with a premonitory caution and a little judicious 
supervision, will be an admirable help to the young in the study of our 
native zoology. 





THE BRADFORD ALMANACK.* 


One of the advantages derived from the abolition of the old 
monopoly in the publication of almanacks has been the production of 
@ new and superior class of local almanacks. <A few years ago, all 
that constituted a local publication of this description was a list of 
fairs and markets stitched up with the sheets, generally of “ Old 
Moore,” obtained from the authorized publishers in London; but now 
@ local publisher prints his own almanack, and the local compilers 
labour to rival each other in the quantity of matter they can bring 
together more or less adapted to the wants and tastes of those for 
whom it is designed. This Bradford almanack is one of the most 
useful and the best compiled of these local publications we have yet 
seen. its compiler and publisher, Mr. Abraham Holroyd, is a worthy 
and very intelligent bookseller of Bradford (in Yorkshire), whose name 
is not only well known through that part of the country, but even 
much beyond it, and to whom we owe also a number of little books 
illustrative of the dialect, manners, and history of the neighbourhood. 
He has tried very successfully, during the last four years, to produce 
an almanack which surprises us, considering its very moderate price, 
by the quantity of well-selected, useful matter it contains, and by the 
absehce of anything which could fairly be called superfluous. Among 
its contents are full lists of fairs, festivals of all kinds, periodical 
celebrations, courts, and meetings, and accounts of borough and 
county business, with a great amount of other useful local and 
general information. The calendar itself is quaintly interspersed with 
commemorations of local historical events of interest, proverbs and 
wise saws, and other interesting scraps. And the whole winds up 
with very useful information relating to the hotels in Bradford, 
boarding and eating houses, baths, conveyances, cab-fares, &c., which 
will make it as useful to the temporary visitor as to the resident. 





THE REPRINT FOLIO OF SHAKESPEARE.+ 


THE success of the first part of this work, and the accuracy with 
which it was turned out, give us faith that when the whole is com- 
pleted we shall possess a valuable addition to Shakespearian literature. 
With all its faults an interest attaches to the folio of 1623 which no 
other edition of the plays can possess—the faults themselves being 
one of the elements of that interest. Of course the value of the 
reprint before us must consist in its scrupulous accuracy, and probably 
greater pains to this end could not have been bestowed. The invita- 
tion given to readers in the first part and repeated in the present, to 
communicate the most trifling departure from the original, has sub- 
jected the first part, during the two years it has been in circulation, to 
severe scrutiny; but the publisher observes in the advertisement to 
Part II., that “nota single question of its accuracy has been encoun- 
tered which has not proved to be an error or a misapprehension of the 
questioner.” ‘This is gratifying, and assures us that the reprint, when 
finished, will not only be “ one in semblance” with the original, but, 
as regards its contents, “one and the self-same thing.”” This was the 


promise when the reprint was undertaken, and thus far it has been 
fulfilled. 





THE WAYS OF GOD.t 


Tuts is a work full of much thought and deep reasoning on some of 
the most important problems of religion—moral evil, miracles, pre- 
destination, and the success or failure of Christianity, &c. Its object 
is, as stated by its able author, “to remove some of those difficulties 
which have haunted thoughtful and inquiring minds when they have 
reflected on the deeper truths and more solemn aspects of religion, both 





* Holroyd’s Bradford Historical Almanack, for the year 1864, Bradford: 
Abraham Holroyd. 12mo. 

t Shakespeare. A Reprint of his Collected Works as put forth in 1623. Part IL, 
containing the Histories. Lionel Booth. 

¢ The Ways of God; or, Thoughts on the Difficulties of Belief. By Thomas 
Rawson Birks, M.A. Rector of Kelshall, &c., &. 
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natural and revealed.”’ The chapter on the “ Infrequency of Miracles” 
is full of useful reflections. The defence of Christianity is rapidly 
concentrating round the questions of the possibility and actuality 
of the Christian miracles, which are so vigorously assailed by the 
infidel writers of the day. If miracles be given up as impossible, on 
the same grounds must Providence, and the efficacy of prayer. In 
the chapter on “ Predestination” Mr. Birks has attempted the solu- 
tion of a difficulty which has baffled the best thinkers of every age, 
and we regret we cannot congratulate him on being more successful. 
We cannot see the force of the distinction which he draws between 
the Divine decrees and Divine foreknowledge, and we doubt that it 
holds good. Philosophically considered, foreknowledge in an Omnis- 
cient being who is the first cause of every event that takes place, is 
foreknowledge of the consequences of his own acts, intentionally per- 
formed, and cannot, therefore, be separated from the free determina- 
tions of his will—the Divine decrees. With this exception we think 
Mr. Birks’s book a useful contribution to the literature of the subject, 
and we have no doubt that it will be read carefully by those who 
take an interest in such inquiries. 





HOW I WON MY SPURS.* 


WE noticed, some months back, Mr. Edgar’s admirable book, 
“Danes, Saxons, and Normans,’ and gave him no more os just 
praise for the success with which he attempted to detail, with truth 
and in an interesting form, a period of our history which in school- 
books is but briefly touched, and even in larger works has not the ro- 
mantic and pictorial interest which legitimately belongs to it. This 
serves to impress its events upon the young mind, while it gives a 
clearer insight into the life of those times. What he has done for them, 
he has, in the book before us, done for a later period, not less interest- 
ing. He has a peculiar talent for this description of work, and pre- 
serves the truth of history in the main events of a narrative which 
has all the attraction of romance. Thus the most important events 
of the Barons’ War, of which Prince Edward—afterwards Edward I.— 
was the hero on the side of the monarchy, and Simon de Montfort 
on that of the Barons, are firmly impressed upon the reader’s mind. 
Mr. Edgar has acted wisely in not attempting, in his dialogue, an 
imitation of old English, an effort rarely successful, and of very little 
value even when it is done well, The book is plentifully illustrated, 
and is interesting throughout. 





THE BOY’S OWN VOLUME.+ 


Mr. Berton has catered for all tastes in this profusely illustrated 
volume, and what is more to the purpose, while there is plenty to 
amuse the reader, much sound instruction is conveyed along with it. 
Mr. J. G. Edgar contributes one of his excellent combinations of 
history and romance in “Cressy and Poictiers; or, the Story of 
the Black Prince’s Page;’ Mr. W. G. Howgrave, some easy 
papers upon Chemistry; Mr. E. N. Roberts, “The Story of the 
British Navy;” Mm W. B. Rands an interesting story, with some 
dashes of history, called “The Young Norseman;” Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall several chapters upon “ Animal Life in the Alps,” inter- 
spersed with Anecdotes and Descriptions of Scenery; and the Rev. 
J. G. Wood some good papers on Natural History. These are the 
chief features of the volume, which also contains several tales and adven- 
tures—amongst them “ The Adventures of Reuben Davidger, seven- 
teen years aud four months a Captive among the Dyaks of Borneo; ” 
a capital story—instructions in cricketing, puzzles, poetry, &c. All 
the illustrations are good, many of them admirable. A boy could 
hardly have a better book. 





A GOOD FIGHT IN THE BATTLE OF LIFE.f 


Ts story purports to be useful as well as interesting, and we freely 
grant that its twofold pretension is borne out by the ability with which 
it is written. Some time ago, the proprietors of Cassell’s Family Paper 
offered a prize of £250 for a tale to be published in their journal, and 
* A Good Fight” was the successful competitor. There is something 
highly objectionable in such a system of puffing, for it is nothing else. 
There is no lack of good story-writers without having recourse to such 


| a stimulant, which, in addition to its intrinsic impropriety, has the 


fault of inducing a vast number of persons who think they can write 
to waste their time in a competition which can only be profitable to 
the successful one. The best that can be said of it is that it gives a 
chance to one meritorious individual out of perhaps a hundred candi- 
dates to emerge from obscurity, as in the instance before us, 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 


George Stanley; or, Life in the Woods. By Joun C. GEIKE. 
Routledge, Warne, & Routledge. An interesting and instructive 
account is given in this boy’s book, got up much in the style of 
Captain Mayne Reid’s volumes, of life in the western parts of Canada. 
The story is cast in the form of a narrative of the experiences of a 
settler’s family, and is sustained throughout by vivid descriptions of 


| scenery, adventure, and the occupations of ordinary Canadian life. 
| Young folk will read with pleasure the chapters on ice and frost, 


| tree. 


thunderstorms, insect plagues, and winter amusements. An interest- 
ing account also is given of the manufacture of sugar from the maple- 
Though written for the rising generation, this is a volume from 
which older people may derive much information. 


The Black Panther ; or, a Boy’s Adventures among the Redskins. By 
Sin C. J. Lascettes Wraxatt, Bart. Sampson Low, Son, § Marston. 





* How I won my Spurs; or, a Boy’s Adventures in the Barons’ Wars. By J. 
G. Edgar. Illustrated. 8, O. Beeton. 

+t The Boy’s Own Volume of Fact, Fiction, History, and Adventure. Christmas, 
1863. Illustrated. 8. O. Beeton. 

t A Good Fight in the Battle of Life. 
Sampson Low, Son, & Co, 
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Another exciting story of American adventure, the scene of which is 
placed among the Red Indians of the Delaware, full of animated 
descriptions of hair-breadth escapes, in contests with buffaloes, bears, 
black panthers, and Indians. The author has certainly succeeded in 
producing a most amusing Christmas book for boys, written in a clear 
graphic style, giving an excellent idea of life in that part of America, 
and the habits of the Indians. The heroes of the tale are Walter 
Taylor, the nephew of an English settler, and a negro servant known 
in the family by the name of the “Black Panther,” the negro being 
the subject of contention between the Taylors and the Indians, from 
the latter of whom he had run away. The story throughout is most 
interesting. 

Marian and her Pupils, a Story for Girls. By Cuartorre Lan- 
KESTER. Routledge, Warne, § Routledge. The theme of this little 
volume is the every-day life, with its incidents of joy and woe, of a 
young lady who takes pupils to board and educate. The object being 
to amuse and instruct little girls, the pupils occupy a more prominent 
place in the narrative than the teacher, and their little troubles and 
pleasures are pourtrayed with much vividness and truth to nature. 
The style is clear and attractive, and a good moral tone pervades the 
story, and leaves a wholesome impression on the mind of the reader 


Busy Hands and Patient Hearts ; or, the Blind Boy of Dresden, from 
the German of Gusran Nieritz. Jackson, Walford, § Hodder. There 
is no mistake as to the charming style of German tales, which Germans 
alone can write with the simplicity which so much interests children. 
The first chapter, in which little Magda comes early in the morning 
to Master Tanzer, the potter, with a broken cup to have mended, is 
enough to seal the character of the rest ; and we promise our young 
friends that they will not be content until they dive into the other 
chapters, and read of the blind boy, the hard landlord, and the merry 
Christmas, with all the other exciting but instructive incidents of the 
volume, which is one we can without hesitation recommend. 


Fireside Chats with the Youngsters. By Oto Merry. Jackson 
Walford, 5°’ Hodder. This is a series of tales for boys. Old Merry 
has made them his favourites, and does not condescend to amuse the 
girls. Each chapter is a chat on a separate subject, but the chat is 
all on one side, as Mr. Merry, like most story-tellers, is fond of spinning 
@ yarn, and monopolizing the conversation to himself. He tells his 
young hearers of “ boys without hearts,” shams and Mr. Braggadocio, 
grumblers, and building castles in the air. Also about fairies, who 
are people that are constantly doing good; a few words, even, about 
** giants.” Old Merry’s efforts will, we have no doubt, afford amuse- 
ment to his youthful hearers. 


The History of Poor Match. By Hotme LEE. Smith, Elder, § Co. 
—This is a tale of dog-life—as worthy any day as a tale of a doll, or of 
a cat, or even as “ The Tale of a Tub.” As pet-dogs often occupy a 
foreground in the daily amusements of young people, so the story of 
Poor Match is the story of all his little companions—Tom, Hugh, and 
Augusta, Cecy, and Mary, who petted and spoiled him. Match, how- 
ever, whose name, sadly enough, was eventually changed to the vulgar 
one of “ Mickey,” remained to the end a good dog, and died lamented 
and honoured—a pattern for his canine fellows to imitate. 








AmonG the illustrated books for Christmas, one of the most im- 
portant is that published by Messrs. Dalziel, containing their wood- 
engravings of some thirty designs, by Millais, of “The Parables of 
our Lord.” The same engravers and publishers are about to issue 
the “‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” in weekly penny numbers, 
illustrated by Millais, Tenniel, and Watson. 


Onur old friend “ Robinson Crusoe” makes his appearance under the 
auspices of Messrs. Routledge, as one of the Christmas annuals, with 
some very effective illustrations by Mr. J. D. Watson. At the same 
time, he is started by Mr. John Cassell in a series of penny numbers, 


with a pictorial accompaniment almost as good as that of the | 


‘**Pilgrim’s Progress,” which Mr. Cassell is bringing out in the same 
cheap and popular form. 


A curious book will be published in a few days by Mr. J. C. Hotten, 
“The History of Playing Cards, and the Various Games connected 
with them, from the earliest ages until now; with some Account of 
Card Conjuring and Old-Fashioned Tricks, by the late Rev. Rd. 8. 
Taylor, B.A., and K. R. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A.” It will be illustrated 
with numerous curious woodcuts, including some caricature cards 
formerly in the possession of Count D’Orsay. 


WE understand that ‘“ Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage,’ the first 


established book on peerage and baronetage, originally published by 
Pickering, has passed into the hands of Messrs. Bosworth & Harrison. 


The corrections are completed, and the price will be reduced. 








SCIENCE. 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 


Tue object for which the Arundel Society was established in 
1848, the promotion of a knowledge of Art, is well*maintained 
in the Society’s publications for the present year. These, with one 
exception, are chromo-lithographs of reduced water-colour copies 
of original frescoes made by Signor Mariannecci, and as specimens 
of the modern art of lithography are most deserving of admira- 
tion. Their value is, however, of a more useful and important 
character than mere excellence in a partly artistic and partly 
mechanical branch of trade. They bring before us scenes in olden 
times, and these so often strangely compounded of an ideal of 
remote antiquity with much of the garb and incident of the times in 
which they were depicted, that we gain as it were a sidelong, 
although a certain, view of the manners and fashions of the painter's 
age, and thus old pictures possess in their very defects a decided 





historical value. The principal work of the present series is “ The 
Raising of the King’s Son and the Homage to St. Peter,” chromo- 
lithographed from a fresco by Masaccio in the Brancacci Chapel of 
the Church of St. Maria del Carmine at Florence. This chapel 
was dedicated to St. Peter, and its walls were decorated with 
pictures that are now considered amongst the most important 
monuments of early art. 

The painting of the chapel was designed and its execution com- 
menced by Masolino da Panicale, in a.p. 1430, and after his death 
was continued by Masaccio, being subsequently completed towards 
the close of the century by Filippino Lippi, and the subject now 
reproduced was the joint work of the two latter artists. With the 
present publication a subsidiary chromo-lithograph is given of the 
head of one of the figures in the crowd gazing in amazement at the 
miraculous resuscitation, of the exact size of the original ; in this 
way we get not only the composition of the picture put concisely 
and with all its harmonious colouring before us, but moreover an 
exact idea of its actual dimensions. “St. Peter and St. John 
Healing the Sick with their Shadows,” and “St. Peter and St. John 
giving Alms,” are two other fine subjects from the same chapel b 
Masaccio, and are accompanied likewise by a copy, full size, of the 
head of St. Peter. These three subjects are in continuation of the 
series which has been for some years in course of publication by the 
Society ; one only now remaining to complete the whole—the 
“St. Peter Crucified,” which will be, when it is issued, accom- 
panied by an account of the chapel by Mr. Layard. When thus 
perfected, not only will this series be a most important one as 
representative of Florentine art in the fifteenth century, but these 
fac-similes will possess an unusual interest as being those of the 
pictures prominently studied by Raffaelle and other later eminent 
masters. 

With the regular annual publications of the Society, of which 
the foregoing are part, a fine line engraving has been issued of 
“St. Stephen thrust out of the City before his Martyrdom ”—one 
of another series of fresco subjects painted by Fra Angelico 
in the chapel of Nicholas V. in the Vatican. This chapel, dedi- 
cated to St. Lorenzo, was used by Nicholas as his private oratory, 
and is the only remnant of the original pontifical palace. From 
their vicinity to the magnificent Stanze of Raffaele, these works of 
the famous Beato Fra Giovanni da Fiesole—surnamed “ Angelico” 
for his piety—though not inferior to any by that great master, 
have not attracted so much attention as they deserve. The 
drawing in them is very fine, and the faces refined and full 
of expression ; these works belonging to his later and most 
powertul period. 

Besides the regular issue to their members, the Society produce 
from time to time extra or “ occasional” prints. Of these, two, 
also chromo-lithographs, are now before us. The first, “The 
Conversion of Hermogenes the Sorcerer,” by St. James, from 
a fresco by Andrea Mantegna in the church of the Ermitani at 
Padua—is the commencement ofa series of six, of which the Society 
already possess the drawings—the subjects being ‘‘ James before 
Herod Agrippa,” “James led to Execution,” his “ Martyrdom,” 
and two scenes in the “ Martyrdom of St. Christopher.” The 
second occasional publication is an “ Annunciation” by Fra 


| Angelico in the convent of St. Mark at Florence, and the first 





coloured representation by that master the Society has given. 
The painting is well known, having been repeatedly engraved, but 
the present chromo-lithograph will have much additional interest if 
it be true, as is reported, that the original picture in the convent is 
now boarded over and hidden from view. : 

As the proceedings of the Arundel Society attract great attention 
and such an influx of membefs that a restriction of their number 
has been necessitated, it may be interesting to notice the works 
that are now in hand, or of which drawings have been made in an- 
ticipation of early publication. Amongst these are a “ Coronation 
of the Virgin,” and “Virgin and Child surrounded by Saints,” 
from frescoes by Angelico at St. Mark’s. And in preparation for 
1864 they have the first of an exceedingly fine series of frescoes by 
Luini at Sarrono, near Milan; the subject of this being “The 
Presentation in the Temple,” one head from which will be sepa- 
rately given of life-size. Another work for next year is a line- 
engraving, which will no doubt receive more than usually marked 
regard. Every one knows there is a gap in the famous series of 
Raffaelle’s cartoons at Hampton Court. This missing subject— 
“The Conversion of St. Paul”—is that of the forthcoming en- 
graving, which has been taken from the tapestry itself in the 
Vatican, executed from the great master’s designs. Another work 
of Fra Angelico, a single figure of St. John, in the Vatican, will 
be further included in next year’s issue. ; 

Amongst the recent additions to the Society’s collection of 
drawings are four reduced fac-similes of frescoes at St. Gemignano, 
near Sienna, by Bennozzo Gozzolo, illustrating the life of St. 
Augustin—works of remarkable merit and in a high state of 
preservation, and exceedingly valuable illustrations of the costumes 
of their period. Another worthy of attention is the “ Death of St. 
Afina,” from a fresco by Ghirlandajo, in treatment much like the 
death of St. Francis by the same master, which the Society pub- 
lished some time ago. 








THE CATTLE SHOW. 


WE are very apt to undervalue that which is of common 
occurrence te g to think less of familiar affairs than we ought to 
do. Perhaps it is that the fine distinctions between very recent 
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exhibitions are difficult to perceive, still more difficult to state ; 
but certain it is that many displays pass at the present day as 
ordinary, which even but twenty years ago would have produced 
a perfect sensation. One such is the annually recurring exhibition 
of the Smithfield Club—a show perfectly marvellous and yet 
creating no unusual furore, as things go now-a-days, although 
numbering its visitors by tens of thousands, It would sorely 
puzzle any one but a critical and practical breeder or a merchant in 
beasts, to distinguish the superiority of the present cattle-show 
over any of its recent transitory predecessors. Still more would 
it puzzle une unlearned to appreciate the difference between the 
present and the last, and yet there is a difference, and that of the 
most important kind. There are no such examples of wonderfully 
huge beasts as in some former years were to be seen, but the know- 
ledge of how to get over-fat animals has not been lost ; the simple 
reason of their non-appearance is that the rearing does not pay, 
and that their meat is not so good as that of less fat and more 
fleshy animals. Nor are there on the other hand any so lean as 
were also formerly seen in contrast with the over-gross. The beasts 





that during the past week have been penned in the Agricultural | 


Hall at Islington were more nearly alike, and exhibited, allowing 
for each peculiar race or breed, more equality of nutritive condition 
than those of any former exhibition ; there was, in short, more 
equality—an evidence of a more general application of some 
scientific principle and a wider spread of some special practical 
knowledge. 
progress actually made shows a result of still more moment—the 
average of this medium, or rather nearly level condition of excel- 
lence, is above the average of any previous year, and thence follows 


This would be much to state as accomplished, but the | 


the natural sequence that the quality of our meat-food has been | 


improved. 
farming for something like a century we shall come upon the days 
of the “tall, stout, broad-shouldered man of brown-red com- 


If we turn back in the history of agriculture and | 


ae, clad in a brown loose coat, and scarlet waistcoat, leathern | 


reeches, and top-boots,’—whose name ought to be mentioned 
with gratitude by British breeders—Robert Bakewell, of Dishley, 
the yeoman-farmer who laid down the first principles of the new 
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art. He chose the animals of form and temperament which showed | 
most signs of producing most fat and muscle, declaring that “in | 
an ox all was useless that was not beef,” and he sought, therefure, by | 
peng the best specimens “to make the shoulders comparatively | 

ittle, the hind- quarters large,” so as to produce a body “ truly | 


circular, with as short legs as possible, upon the plain principle 
that the value lies in the barrel and not in the legs.” For the like 
reasons he selected a “small head, small neck, and small bones,” — 
small bones both in cattle and the human subject being usually con- 
comitant with corpulence. Bakewell looked also to amiability of 
disposition as essential to quick fattening, and he is said to have 
brought his bulls “by gentleness to be as docile as dogs.” In 
sheep, too, his object was mutton and not wool. But Robert Bake- 
weil stood alone amongst the farmers of that day. Fine “ boned” 
animals were in general estimation, for the graziers of the old huge- 


skeletoned : ave “es . aw at | wh : Pye ; 
ied stock thought they must have “something to lay the fat | may be “juicy” and “tender,” but is it as substantial as human 


on,” and they therefore deemed it a step backwards rather than in 
advance to attempt to rear well-made dwarfs in preference to 
uncouth giants. So it happened that, when the memorable Arthur 
Young suggested the presentation of a testimonial to this acute 
farmer, the proposal was indignantly rejected, and Bakewell voted 

an enemy to the country for endeavouring to change the best 
breeds in England into races of rats.” Now a connoisseur of 
cattle would tell you that the first point in judging of an ox is the 
nature of the bone, and he would point out to you how thick bones 
indicate slow feeders and inferiority of flesh, and that small, flat, 
clean bones indicate properties exactly the reverse. He would 
insist, too, on a full, clear, prominent eye as indicative of good 
breeding, and a calm expression of face as auguring patient 
disposition, and consequently a kindly tendency to quiet feeding. 
He would dilate on the straight, level back, the full buttocks and 
projecting brisket ; in short, he would describe the model barrel of 
the ox as near to the form of a rectangular box as it was possible to 
make the body of a beast by the process of fattening. Something 
of accident, however, turned the tables in favour of Bakewell’s 
theories. A Southdown ram of Young's interbred by accident 
with a neighbour’s Norfolk ewes, and when the butcher came to 
select some lambs he drew every one of the Southdown breed. 
The owner took the hint and profited by it, and emulation in 
money-making soon induced other farmers to follow the example, 
and the principle of Bakewell began thus to disseminate and to 
be applied to oxen as well as to sheep. The result of this 
emulation in stock-breeding induced the establishment of the 

Little Smithfield Club,” in 1798, by the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Somerville, and others, for exhibiting fat stock at Christmas time 
in competition for prizes —the exhibitor being required to specify 
the food upon which each animal had been kept—a rule that ren- 
dered the most essential practical service. Even eight years later 
than this the first prize was given to the “ tallest ox,”—a decision 
that would have not slightly disturbed the exhibitors of 1863, had 
the first premium been awarded a week ago upon such a principle, 
It was, however, only in 1856 that a little Devon ox “ of an egg- 
like shape”—the modern beau ideal—gained the Smithfield gold 
medal in competition with gigantic “short-horns” and beasts of 
elephantine dimeasions. Over-fattening had, however, even before 
this, been going into disrepute, and two years previously some very 
large beasts were passed over by the judges, because they had on 
their carcasses ‘too much offal, and more threepenny than nine- 
penny beef.” During the past ten years, however, vast improve- 





ment has been made in the science, as well as in the practice, of 
rearing cattle. The main object is no longer to produce fat, but 


fleshy cattle, at the least possible cost of food. In this way the age 


of a beast has become a matter of consideration, for there is 
evidently more profit to be made of so many pounds of flesh the 
quicker those number of pounds can be produced ; and the cost of 
the food itself has become another consideration in the realization 
of profit. Hence one reason, amongst others, of the attention 
given to stall-feeding and yard-feeding. 

Seeing, too, that animals feeding at large tread down and other- 
wise injure the flooring of grass, men also began to consider whether 
the gathering of the grass crops would not effect more saving than 
the value of the labour of getting them in. Warmth and indo- 
lence also increased the fattening tendencies of the animals and 
offered another reason for keeping them close, and so, step by step, 
various processes have been tried and various means adopted until 
the British cattle-breeders stand highest of any in the world for pro- 
filable expedition of conditioning as well as for the meat-superiority 
of the animals they bring to exhibition or to market. It was not 
likely the success of British agriculturalists would fail to excite the 
competition of foreigners ; but nothing loth to exhibit their accom- 
plishments, some of them accepted, in 1856, the invitation of the 
French Government and crossed the Channel with their live stock 
and implements. We need scarcely say they were then most 
markedly in advance. Something, however, may be learned from 
our neighbours in return, for their emulation has been excited, 
and during the past year some important experiments have been 
undertaken by Frenchmen: those of M. Reiset especially deserve 
attention, as being those of a man at once a learned chemist and 
a sensible farmer. Many communications from him have been 
printed in the “ Annales de Chimie,” and he has received the gold 
medal of the Agricultural Society of Rouen. Since 1850 he has 
farmed some 250 acres near Dieppe, and on his farm he has planted 
his laboratory ; the question of greatest novelty and interest as yet 
worked out by him being the determination of the proportion which 
the amount of nitrogen in the excrement bears to that which has 
been supplied in the food, according to various diets given. 


Some points are forcibly striking in such shows as those of the 
Smithfield Club. For example, it may be naturally asked, What 
will be the resulting effects of the present system of conditioning 
and breeding upon the stocks of food-beasts! This question, how- 
ever, is much simplified by the animals themselves. ‘The very fat 
ones being very bad breeders, the final deterioration of stock, which 


| would undoubtedly follow the breeding from very fat beasts, cannot 
_ be accomplished. Selection being consequently made by owners of 





animals to be fattened, the stock evidently cannot be deteriorated by 
such individual specimens. But there is another point not so 
clearly resolvable. The conditioning of young and unexercised 
animals is the most pursued because most profitable, and this not 
only with the individuals chosen for exhibition, but with entire 
flocks and herds. The value as food of young flesh therefore 
becomes an item of importance. The flesh of these young animals 


food as the more mature flesh of more adult animals ! 


Cattle-breeders, we may be assured, apply science in the way 
most profitable to themselves, and we can scarcely look to them to 
make experiments as to what is the best condition and age of the 
animals to be slaughtered in respect to the greatest amount of 
sustenance and robustness of health acquired by those who eat their 
respective beef, mutton, and pork. ‘“arge fruit has not the flavour 
of small fruit, the rapid-growing willow has not the strength of 
the slow-growing oak; and it would seem to be an open question 
whether rapidly-produced flesh possesses as much nutriment as 
the more muscular flesh of animals having more freedom and more 
exercise, in other words, living in a more natural state than the 
Cattle-show specimens ever experienced. We are not disposed to 
attack the present efforts of breeders ; we believe in a wide-spread 
conscientious desire to produce good meat, but, as there is a large 
element of personal gain in their efforts, they are perhaps net alive 
to the reflection that there may be a hygienic as well as a com- 
mercial view of the subject. 








ErunotocicaL Socrety, 8th Nov.—‘* On the Commixture of the 
Races of Man‘ as affecting the progress of Civilization.” By 
J. Crawfurd, Esq., F.R.S.—lt was not until the discovery of the New 
World that races of man of strikingly contrasted qualities came to 
intermix. - The European people of antiquity and of the Middle Ages 
had hardly any experience of such admixture. Inthe Western World 
the intermixtures of the nations which followed the conquests first of 
the Romans and afterwards of the northern nations were unions of 
races of equal quality, and hence neither improvement nor deteriora- 
tion resulted. It could not, for example, be safely asserted that a 
Greek was superior to a Gaul or a Roman superior to a Briton. The 
case was very different in the Eastern World. There Greeks, Romans, 
and Goths intermingled with greatly inferior races, such as Egyptians 
and Syrians; and hence the deterioration to which, in a great 
measure, must be ascribed the decline in civilization which ended in 
the downfall of the Roman power. The discovery of America intro- 
duced new and hostile elements into its population. The people of 
Europe poured in, and, finding the natives too weak or unwilling to 
labour for task-masters, they introduced some millions of ablebodied 
but feeble-minded negroes for that purpose. The native American 
race of man has retired before the prolific descendants of the 
European immigrants, who have retained the natural antipathy 
of their race for the negro. It is the presence of this African 
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race, too prone to live and labour in slavery and social degradation, 
and utterly incapable of rising to an equality with the higher race 
among whom it has been unhappily planted, that has caused the 
present distracted state of the North American continent. Between 
other races there exist also antipathies to union that makes amalga- 
mation very difficult. The aboriginal inhabitants of Spain readily 
amalgamated with the Italians, and the descendants of these again 
with the Goths; but eight centuries were not sufficient to cause the 
Spaniards to amalgamate with the Arabs, and they finally rid them- 
selves of them by expulsion. The Greek and Roman conquerors of 
Egypt, readily admixing with each other, do not seem to have admixed 
with the native Egyptians, who, however, afterwards readily commixed 
with the more nearly allied Arabs. The Hottentots, Caffres, and Negros 
of South Africa have lived immemorially side by side without crossing, 
just as the pigmy negros of the Malay peninsula and those of the 
Phillipines have lived in the same land without the production of a 
new race. So the red man of America and the Esquimaux, although 


immediate neighbours, have never intermixed. 


PoLaRrizinc Microscope.—M. Bertin has recently described in the 
** Annales de Chimie” a polarizing microscope, which M. de Norrem- 
berg exhibited at the Scientific Congress at Carlsruhe in 1858, and 
which seems preferable to the familiar oneof Amici. This instrument, 
though extensively used in Germany, has only been noticed by one 
French work, and not, as far as we are aware, by any English publi- 
cation. It consists of four distinct parts separately mountable on a 
common vertical pillar. At the under part is a polarizer, formed of 
black glass, upon which a moveable mirror throws the light; at the 








the polarizer and the analyzer are seven lenses, divided into two | 


groups, inclosed in two independent mountings. This upper group is | 
properly the microscope, and the black glass can be replaced by any | 


other polarizer, such as the annaline or Nicol prism. 


PRINTING By TELEGRAPH.—Someinteresting experiments with printing- 


inks have just been taking place at the printing-office of Miss Faithfull, | 
the object being to test the utility of ordinary printing in telegraphing. | 


An Italian gentleman has invented a process of printing by telegraph, 
which appears to take Jess than half the present time of transmitting 
a message. Every kind of printing-inks have had their trial, some 
with very good success. A specimen printed by that process, trans- 
mitted from Liverpool to London, is before us, and appears completely 
successful. ‘The Lord’s Prayer, composed and printed at Miss Faithfull’s 


office, and forwarded to Liverpool, is stated to have taken two and a | 


half minutes only. 


Roya Institution.—The following additions have been made to 
‘The Donation Fund for the Promotion of Experimental Researches :” 
—H.R.H. the Count of Paris, £50; Miss Harriet Moore, £50 (the 
same promised for next year) ; Miss Julia Moore, £5; William Pole, 
Esq., £20; John Hall Gladstone, Esq., £100; George Dodd, Esq., £20. 
The following Lecture arrangements for the ensuing season are 
announced :—Christmas Lectures, 1863: Prof. Tyndall, F.R.S., Six 
Lectures “On Electricity at Rest and Electricity in Motion” (adapted 
to a juvenile auditory). Before Easter, 1864: Prof. Tyndall, F.R.S., 
Twelve Lectures “On Experimental Optics ;” John Lubbock, Esq., 


surface, and the mound raised over them. The researches are to be 


continued until the tumuli are fully excavated, and their contents 
examined. 


BLAKELEY Guns.—One of the huge Blakeley guns intended for the 
Russian Government, with three others, has been landed at Woolwich 
for proof. It is to carry a 600-pounder projectile, and weighs 20 tons. 

EpvucaTionaL Exutpition.—In the National Museum of Scotland, at 


Edinburgh, a collection of educational works, maps, and models, is 
now being formed after the plan of that at South Kensington. 


MONEY AND COMMERCE. 








Autnoven the financial storm which has lately imperilled the 
trade of the country has somewhat abated, it cannot be said to have 
entirely subsided. Since Tuesday we have experienced rather 
better weather, and the late advance having arrested a portion of 
the gold shipments prepared for Brazil, the money thus provided 
has been brought into the market. This, with other balances, has 
tended to increase confidence. It was found from the appearance 
of things at the end of last week that if the drain for export was 
continued, the directors of the Bank would have had no other 
resource but to raise the minimum to 9 or even 10 per cent., to 


| check these exceptional operations, and the fact that the “ screw” 
upper part is a Nicol’s analyzer, mounted ona divided circle. Between | P P . ¥ 


would have been applied had they proceeded shows that the court 
were prepared for any emergency. Looking back at the events of 
the last three weeks, it must be allowed that the strain at present 
has occasioned no great extent of mischief ; but if this “ tightness ” 
spread over the next two months, we must be prepared for 
commercial distress in the spring of the new year. 

While, of course, King Cotton must be accused of having 
created, by his indomitable power, much of the pressure which has 


_ taken place, there is, at the same time, something to be attributed 


to what may turn out after all over-trading, both here and abroad. 
We do not like to see the returns published monthly of our official 
exports reaching such an aggregate, particularly at a period when 


_ the greatest vigilance should be exercised, because, although 


business may be active and our engagements swell in amount, a 
reaction inevitably occurs, through which is discovered, when it is 


| too late, that much of the seeming prosperity has been based on 
_ insufficient capital. The inflation in the cotton market, therefore, 


F.R.S., Three Lectures “On the Antiquity of Man;” Prof. Frankland, | 


F.R.S., Six Lectures “On the Metallic Elements ;” Prof. Marshall, 
F.R.S., Six Lectures “On the Morphological Phenomena of Animal 
Life.” After Easter: Prof. Helmholtz, F.R.S., Eight Lectures “On the 
Natural Law of Conservation of Energy ;” Prof. Frankland, F.R.S., 
Six Lectures “‘On the Metallic Elements;” Prof. Marshall, F.R.S., 
Six Lectures “‘On the Chemical Phenomena of Animal Life; “a John 
Hullah, Esq., Six Lectures “‘ On the Third Period of Musical History, 
from cir. 1600 to cir. 1750;” Alexander Herschel, Esq., Four 
Lectures ‘On Falling Stars and Meteorolites.” 


Tue Museum of Boulogne-sur-Mer has been lately enriched by a 


very interesting collection of Merovingian antiquities, chiefly arms of | 


warriors and articles of female toilet. Conspicuous amongst them are 
the swords and shields of the Francs, under Clovis and his successors. 
The vases and utensils of glass and baked clay are very varied in form, 
and give a good idea of the ceramic art of that remote age. Amongst 
the jewellery are ear-rings, brooches of gold, silver, and bronze, and 
little glass balls in imitation of jewels. To this collection has been 
added the principal part of the objects found in 1857 and 1858 in 
the Merovingian cemetery of Pincthum, in the commune of Echingen. 


Harpwicke’s series of “Elementary Books of Science” at present 
inclades Optics, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Geography, Chemistry, 
Mechanics, and the parts vary in price from twopence to sixpence. 
Against the materials, the writing, or the illustrations we have not a 
word to say; and in them very much to praise ; we regret, however, 
the size of the type, which is inconveniently small. Each part is a 
very admirable epitome of the subject it treats, and there is more 
reliable information in any one of these little pamphlets of a few pence 
in price than there is in many a costly volume. The woodcuts are in 
outline, or only slightly shaded, and their subjects are exceedingly well 
selected. 


TuE preliminary steps for a patent have been taken by 2 Mr. Clarke 
for the preparation of an active manure designated animalized 
lime.” Common quick-lime is slaked by moistening it with sewage 
water, the aqueous. solution of animal products and other fertilizing 
liquids; bnt it is questionable whether a considerable amount of 
ammonia would not be wasted by its volatilization by the heat of the 
lime in slaking. 

Tue GRAVES OF THE BrRIGANTRS.—Under the direction of Mr. Craster 
and Mr. Tweddell excavations are being made in the tumuli of the 
Cleveland Hills, in Yorkshire. One of the tumuli opened was 39 feet 
in diameter and 6 feet in height. A circle of 15 feet diameter has 
been excavated down to the level of the moor, beneath which the 
ground has not been disturbed. On the old surface, urns containing 
calcined human bones have been met with, surrounded by large blocks 
of freestone. The inference is that the burials have been made on the 





produced in the first instance by exhaustion of supply, and in the 
second, by the jobbing of the Liverpool and Manchester houses, 
has rendered necessary the export of a large amount of bullion to 
India, Brazil, and Egypt, to pay for the staple already purchased ; 
and from the profits or assumed profits of these engagements other 


| adventures have been encouraged which may either show, as may 


eventually turn out, good or bad results. Meanwhile it is, how- 
ever, essential to provide money, even through the agency of bills, 
to keep the machinery in motion, and the process of absorption 
gradually increases till it becomes seriously inconvenient. 

No stronger illustration of this can be furnished than in the 
case of a mercantile suspension just announced. This individual, 
fortunate in one or two contracts, was not content to augment his 
business relations steadily, but he must expand his transactions 
through several departments. The consequence was, that when the 
rates of discount were 3 and 4 per cent., he managed to keep his 
head above water, though his business was hazardous and dan- 
gerous. When the terms went to 5 and 6, it was a struggle to get 
paper negotiated ; and then, being compelled to seek aid in 
doubtful quarters, the real value of his name and operations 
became apparent. 7 and 8 per cent. to other people have 
proved 10 and 12 per cent. to him, and at last he is brought, but 
not before his time, to “a dead lock,” and the curtain thus raised 
presents to the astonished gaze of the mercantile public £600,000 
to £800,000 debts and liabilities, with a very sorry prospect of a 
dividend for the unsecured creditors. The paper of this gentleman, 
who possessed, so it is said, very little capital, has been freely 
circulated throughout London ; it has also permeated into Man- 
chester and Newcastle; and Liverpool, owing to his shipping 
‘connections, has a full share of his acceptances. The old phases 
of the East India failures of 1847 are here reproduced, without 
however the important item of capital; and Mr. Lawrence, of 
Streatfield, Lawrence, & Mortimer notoriety, may fccl a little 
humbled when features of his successor’s suspensicn shall have 
been thoroughly exposed. There will, no doubt, be more of this 
kind of failures, and the excessive briskness of commerce will 
entail in the end a fresh crop of the species of the Macdonalds & Co, 
in the Glasgow and Belfast muslin-de-laine trade, who bloomed 
through the favourable years of 1853, 1854, 1855, and 1856, but 
suddenly came to grief when the cold autumn of 1857 set in. It 
is not improbable that from the present time up to March and 
April next occasional mercantile disasters will ensue, originating, 
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doubtless, in an undue expansion of business, which becomes 
checked when a money stringency occurs, and cannot be sustained 
after a short period of high rates. This has been the evidence 
afforded by the history of former epochs, and there seems little 
reason why it should vary on the present occasion. 

The pressure, though it has diminished recently, must not be 
viewed as altogether over. It arises from so many causes, and 
may every now and then be aggravated through so many channels, 
that it would be unsafe to place too much faith in an immediate 
reaction. A pause may take place and allow a little revival of 
confidence, but it will be prudent for the commercial community 
to be prepared against any contingency that may hereafter ensue, 
since the rates of exchange on various points may in an instant 
again revive the purchases of gold and silver for export. Indeed, 
it will be very necessary to watch the produce markets with great 
vigilance during the early months of the new year ; because, if 
cotton is to be supported, or, as many contend, is likely to further 
advance, and sugar or any other article is to be influenced by the 
course of events in their respective localities, there is no knowing 
to what an extent fluctuation may be carried, or how rapid may be 
the fall after the rise has been attained. 

We hear within the last forty-eight hours of the inquiry at the 
Bank for discount having greatly declined, and of the position of 
the reserve of notes being more satisfactory. This has occurred 





opportunely enough to prevent the directors raising the rate, but | 
it has not made money much cheaper in Lombard-street. The | 
Bank are decidedly doing more business at the rate of 8 per cent. | 
than they did previously, the charge of 9 per cent. being enforced 

only under special circumstances. The old cry among the brokers | 


is raised of abundant resources with full tills, and there is 
reason to believe that this is the fact. Nevertheless, .the 


principal firms do not discount except at 8, 84, and 9 per | 


cent., and unless the security be first-class, it is difficult 
to procure adequate assistance. A great amount of capital, 
however, is floating at the Stock Exchange, where current 
balances are employed from day to day, so as to be available at a 
moment’s notice ; and for advances of this class the rates from 6 
and 7 per cent. have receded to 4 and 5 percent. Symptoms of 
this kind may be construed as favourable, but they should not be 
implicitly relied on, since, if the slightest increase of inquiry were 


to arise, the supplies of capital would be at once diverted thence | 


into the general discount market. 

The gloom that was so apparent upon the heavy depreciation 
in prices among the operators in the neighbourhood of Capel-court 
has given place once more to a little animation. ‘This will in all 
probability not be lasting, the current being sure to change when 
any adverse influence comes into play. After a fall a partial 
rebound is sure to ensue, and it may be reasonably calculated 
that the prospect of ‘the approaching half-monthly accounts has 
had a good deal to do with this temporary fresh vitality in stocks 
and shares. 








Tue demand for money at the Bank was very moderate on 
Thursday. Out of doors less pressure was experienced, but the rates 
were fairly supported. The joint-stock banks worked with a little 
more freedom. 


Tue Bank account showed a change for the better. The reserve 
was decidedly higher, with scarcely any alteration in the state of the 
bullion. This latter department we should like to see fortified. 


Axout £51,000 was sent into the Bank on Thursday. Previously, 
£324,000 was withdrawn in the course of the week, and about 
£47,000 was sent in. 


Consois were decidedly higher on Thursday; all the speculative 
foreign stocks rallied, and there was generally more activity among 
the jobbers. The most susceptible of the securities was Mexican, 
which left off about two per cent. Spanish and Greek were better, 
but late again the tendency was rather unfavourable. Consols for 
money were last quoted 90§ to 91; for account, 91 to 3; Mexican, 
354 to ?; Spanish, passive, 33} to }; Confederate Stock, 37 to 39. 


Crepit and Bank shares were pretty well supported. The general 
transactions were rather extensive. 








MEETINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY. 
Gzrocrarnicar—At 8°30 p.m. 1.‘ On Formosa.” By R. Swinhoe, Esq. 2 


ce 


» Journey from Nazareth to Bozrahmoah and Damascus.” By F. A. Eaton, 
sq. 
Ancurrsects—At 8 p.m. 
Mezpicar—At 8.30 p.m. 
TUESDAY. 
Crviu Encryzers—At 8 r.w. Annual General Meeting. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL—At 8 P.M, 
PatHoLtoeicaL—At 8 p.m, 
Sraristrcar—At8 p.m. 1. “On the Continuous Price of Wheat for 102 Years 


(1380-1481).”" By Professor Rogers (Oxford). 2. ‘‘On Sumptuary Statistics, 
1506 and 1863.” By the President, 


Syro-Eexyrrian—aAt 7°30 p.m, 








WEDNESDAY. 


Socrzety or Arts—At 8 p.m. ‘‘On the Economic Value of Foods, having special 
reference to the Dietary of the Labouring Classes.” By Dr. E. Smith, F.R.8. 

GroLtoaicat—At 8 p.m. 1. “Experimental Researches on the Granites of Ireland: 
Part IV. On the Granites and Syenites of Donegal, &c.”’ By the Rev. Prof- 
S. Haughton. 2. ‘‘ Letters Relating to Recent Discoveries of Fossil Reptiles 
in Central India.” By the late Rev. 8. Hislop. 3. ‘* Letters Relating to the 
Recent Earthquake at Manila.”” By Mr. J. W. Farren. 4. ‘‘ On the Pebble- 
bed of Budleigh Salterton.” By Mr. W. Vicary. With Notes on the Fossils 
by Mr. J. W. Salter. 

Lonpvon InstituTion—At 7 P.M. 


THURSDAY. 
Royat Socrrty—At 8°30 p.m, 
Linn 2an—aAt 8 p.m. 
Zoo.LoGcicat—At 4 P.M. 
ANTIQUARIES—At 8 P.M, 
CuemicaLt—At 8 P.M. 
NuMismatic—at 7 P.M. 

FRIDAY. 
Purtorocicat—At 8°15 p.m. Language no Test of Race.” By the Rey. G. C. 
Geldart. 
SATURDAY. 


Mepicat Orricgers or HerattH—At 7°30 P.M. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 
Adams (W. H. D.), Scenes from the Drama of European History. 2 vols. Cr. 


8vo., 21s. 

Alford (Dean), The New Testament for English Readers. Vol.1. Part 2. 8vo., 
10s. 6d. 

Aristophanes, Holden. Newedit. 8vo., 15s, 

Art Journal (The). Vol. for 1863. 4to., £1, 11s. 6d. 

Belle (The) of the Ball. By W. Pickersgill. 2 vols, Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

Bickersteth (Miss), Doing and Suffering. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Bidder (G. P.), Earthwork Tables. New edit. 3s. 6d. 

Blood (Rev. W.), The Gospel in Italy. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Bloomfield (Robt.), Poetical Works. New edit. Feap., 5s. 

Book (The) of Sacred Song. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Books for the Country.—Food, Feeding, Manure. Feap., ls. 

Boy’s Own Volume of Fact and Fiction. 8vo., 5s. 

Boy’s Yearly Book. S8vo., 2s. 

British Controversialist. Vol. 19. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Bray (Major), Memoir and Services of the 83rd Regiment. 8vo., 6s. 

British Soldiers, Sailors, and Volunteers. 4to., 3s. 6d. 

Brock (Mrs. C.), Sunday Echoes. New edit. Feap., 5s. 

Campbell (Major), Old Forest Ranger. New edit. 8vo., 8s. 

Cassell’s History of England. New Series. Vol. 3. Imp. 8vo., 6s. 

Cassell’s Family Picture Books.—Howitt's Instructive Stories. Coloured Dlustra- 
tions. 4to., 7s. 6d. 

Cerny (F.), The Jew: a Poem. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Children’s Prize. Vol. for 1863, Small 4to., 2s. 

Churchmen’s Family Magazine. Vol.2. 8vo., 9s. 

Commentary on the Revelation. Bya Physician. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Comical Story Book. Ato., 5s. 

Counsel and Comfort. By A. K. H. B. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

Cornhill Magazine. Vol. 8. S8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Croose (Rev. F. F.), Lectures on Genesis. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Cumming (Rev. J.), The Destiny of the Nations. Cr, 8vo., 7s, 6d. 

Dalton (W. H.), The Tiger Prince. Feap., 7s. 6d. 

Earth’s Many Voices. 16mo., 2s. 

Ebel (Dr. H.), Celtic Studies. Svo., 10s. 

Edgar (J. G.), How I Won My Spurs. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Eighty Years’ Progress of British North America, 8vo., 21s, 

Ellis (R. L.), Mathematical Writings. 8vo., 16s. 

Family Friend. Vol. for Christmas, 1863. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 

For Better For Worse. By E. Yates. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

Forsyth (Lieut. J.), The Sporting Rifle, and its Projectiles. 8vo., 7s, 6d. 

Fresenius (C. R.), Qualitative Analysis. 6th edit. 8vo., 10s. 6d, 

Gage (J. A.), Life of Jesus. Cr. 8vo., ls. 

Gatty (Mrs.), Fairy Godmothers. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d, 

Gentleman (The). Cr. 8vo., 48. 6d. 

Goethe, Life of. By G. H. Lewes. 2nd edit. 8vo., 16s. 

Guthrie (Rev. T.), The Gospel in Ezekiel. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d, 

Hall (Rev. H. B.), Lectures on John the Baptist, Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Harmony of the Gospels. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Hazlewood Cottage, 18mo., Is. 6d, 

Hornby (Lady), Constantinople during the Crimean War. 8vo., 21s. 

How William Temple rose in the World. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

Howell (J. M.), Memoir of (Perfect Peace). New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Jobn Todd and his Broth Pot. 18mo., Is. 

Knight (C.), Passages in a Working Life. Vol.1. Cr. 8vo., 10s, 6d, 

Ladies’ Treasury. Vol. for 1863. Royal 8vo., 78. 6d. 

Longfellow’s Poems. Complete. New edit. Feap., 5s. 

M‘Caul (Rev. A.) Memorial Sketch of. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Mabel’s Experience. By M. E. Weir. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Macbriar (Rev. R.), The African at Home. New edit. Feap., 5s. 

Mendelssohn’s Letters, 1833 to 1847. By Lady Wallace. Cr. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 

Miller (Hugh), Edinburgh and its Neighbourhood. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Moody (8.), What is Your Name? Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Moore (J.), The Diseases of Dogs, and their Homeopathic Treatment. Feap., 5s. 

Morris (T.), Clue to Railway Compensation. Feap., Bs. 6d. 

oe Ecclesiastical History. New edit. By Rev. W. Stubbs. 3 vols, 8vo., 

2. 5s. 

Musical Herald. Vol. 2. 4to., 3s, 6d. 

Nisbet (R.), Songs of the Temple Pilgrims. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Noyes (G. T.), The Bivouac and the Battle Field. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

old Helmet (The). By Author of “The Wide Wide World.” 2 vols, Cr. 
8vo., 12s. 

Page (D.), Philosophy of Geology. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Prescott (W. E.), The Amber Gods, and other Stories. Feap., 7s. 6d. 

Prideaux's Conveyancing. 4th edit. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., £2. 12s. 6d. 

Raleigh (Rev. A.)s Quiet Resting-places: Sermons, Cr, 8vyo., 7s. 6d. 

Randolph Methyl. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 15s. 

Roy (G.), Lectures and Stories. Cr. Svo., 4s. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Illustrated. Feap., 5s. 

Scrivener (F. H.), Codex Sinaiticus. Feap., 5s. 

Scudamore (Rev. W. E.), Manual of Prayers. 2nd edit. Feap., 3s, 6d. 

Sewell (Mrs.), Thy Poor Brother. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Shaw’s Magistrate’s Diary. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Short Prayers for Invalids. Feap., 1s. . 

Smith’s Wealth of Nations. By J. R. McCulloch, New edit. 8vo., 16s, 

Soul Gatherer (The). 16mo., ls. 

Stereoscopic Magazine. Vol. for 1863. 8vo., £2. 2s. 

Strauss’ England’s Workshops. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Strickland (J.), Christmas Holidays. Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Swayne (J. G.), Obstetric Aphorisms. 3rdedit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Taylor (W. C.), Student’s Manual of Ancient History. 7th edit, Feap., 6s. 

Tenniel (J.), Cartoons from Punch. Royal 4to., 21s, 

Terence’s Adelphi. Notes by W. B. Marriott. Feap., 3s. 

Tom Moody’s Tales. By Mark Lemon. Square 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Townsend ’r.), Modern Geometry. Vol. 1. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Trimmer (Rev. K.), Conversations on the Articles. New edit. 18mo., 2s, 6d, 

Try and Try Again. Newedit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Undertones. By R. Buchanan. Fecap., 7s. 

Van de Weyer (D 8.), Choix d@'Opuscules. Ist Series. Or. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 

Vincenzo; or, Sunken Rocks. By J. Ruffini. 3 vols. Cr, 8vo., £1. lis, 6d. 

Williams (J.), Law of Real Property. 6th edit. 8vo., 20s. 

Wilson (Bp. D.), Journal Letters. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d, 

Woodward (Rev. H.), The Shunammite. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

he — J. G.), Old Testament History in Scripture Language, Royal 

mo., 1s, 





